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| NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE negotiations between the United 
States and France on the subject of 

a world peace pact have taken a practical 
forward. correspondence that has 
between the two countries is to be 

iM before the Governments of Great Britain, 
Italy and Japan, which means 
Mt though these nations will remain for 
B moment officially outside the discussions 
My will be placed in a position in which 
Rey will become fully acquainted with the 
Moves that have been made and will be enabled 
Wstep into the negotiations if and when the 
Mie arrives for them to do so. That they must 
@entually take part is obvious if the pact is to 
live any efficacy : no treaty renouncing war can 
Hof practical value unless all nations accept it. 
Me difficulties so far encountered have been 
Mainly in accommodating the ideas of France, 
her obligations under the League Covenant, 
those of America, who is neither tied nor 
Mil be tied by these obligations. Mr. Kellogg 
MS shown a readiness which should be 
Miegnized to meet French reservations on this 


score, and it seems probable that t can 
be reached. If one party to the Treaty should 
break its word the rest ought to be automatically 
released from their bond. In this way the 
Covenant and the existing Treaties of Guarantee 
and Neutrality could continue to operate without 
interference. from the larger measure of war- 
outlawry. There is thus a chance that a world- 
wide movement for the prevention of war may 
actually come to fruition. 


Japan has been dealing very vigorously with its 
Red enemies; and now that the censorship is 
relaxed we learn that over 1,000 emissaries of 
revolution, mainly the agents of Soviet intrigue, 
have been arrested, and that three extremist 
organizations, including the notorious Ronoto, 
have been dissolved. Such strong action is a 
reminder that Japan, despite certain superficial 


indications to the contrary, remains a country in- 


which a judicious despotism can still be exercised. 
But though the Japanese Government have acted 
so drastically, they have not failed to provide the 
public, after an interval of secrecy, with the 
materials for. estimating the danger to which the 
country has been exposed. An elaborate report 
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has enabled the public to follow the development 
of a plot to “ alter fundamentally the social 
system of the Japanese Empire.” Soviet Russia 
will, no doubt, disclaim responsibility for the 
work of its agents, but the Japanese Government 
are under no illusions, and relations between 
Japan and Russia are certain to be strained in 
consequence of the revelations. 


The old phrase about the conflict of two 
rights describes the situation to which the National 
Union of Teachers has devoted attention this 
week. The finances of Abertillery are in a very 
bad way; only the severest economy can save 
it from bankruptcy, and in such circumstances 
it is natural enough that teachers should be asked 
to accept a ten per cent. reduction of salaries. 
But it is equally natural that the National Union 
of Teachers should object to any violation of 
the Burnham award. To acquiesce in it in one 
locality would render it very difficult to protest 
against it anywhere. The position is exceedingly 
grave. The studious moderation of the speeches 
at the conference of the National Union must not 
blind us to the truth that the teachers have 
issued an ultimatum. If compelled to choose 
between dislocating local educational service and 
yielding on the Burnham award, they will strike 
locally. In general, we have little sympathy with 
the policy of minimum wages enforced by 
threats of strikes, but we are bound to say that 
we feel the teachers are on firm ground. A 
milder attitude on their part would result in the 
Burnham award gradually becoming altogether 
inoperative. 


Following the Royal Oak _ courts-martial 
Captain Dewar and Commander Daniel con- 
founded their champions by making voluntary 
gestures of goodwill to Rear-Admiral Collard, 
their late antagonist. Many people—ourselves 
included—had frankly sided with the Captain and 
Commander, supposing them, from the evidence 
produced, to have been the victims of a long and 
at last unendurable martinetism. Nothing less, 
surely, would have justified the action they took. 
But it now appears to have been nothing more 
than a schoolboy affair of lost tempers and the 
subsequent inevitable hand-shake. — If that is 
indeed so, then all three of them deserved no less 
than they have got for taking the matter to court 
instead of settling it as schoolboys should. The 
undeserving sufferer is the Navy, and for that 
higher ranks are to blame. It seems fair to 
‘suppose that with the -exercise of a little tact 
and firmness the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Mediterranean Fleet could have confined the 
squabble to the wardroom. 


.Eatanswill was a paradise of propriety beside 
the electoral orgies of Chicago. The decorous 
British voter rubs his eyes when he reads of the 
bombs and machine-guns and kidnappings that 
this week in the second city of America have 
accompanied a mere preliminary contest between 
rival factions of the same party. .Chicago is a law 
—or, rather, a lawlessness—unto herself, an 
extreme instance of a raw civilization working out 
its salvation through barbarism. The spectacle 
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is exciting, comic, but neither significant ) 
representative, any more than that city’s Ween 
is. ‘* Big Bill’ Thompson and his romp 
have been emphatically repudiated by the citigua™ 

of Chicago. Even the most corrupt city ing 
world can have an overdose of corruption, of g 
all events an overdose from one quarter, jj, 
said that twenty million dollars’ worth of “ The B 
was at stake; even if this sum has merely fy fei plat 
transferred to other pockets, it will add guy 
variety to the corruption. But to judge from gunds. 
comments of the local Press, that is an unjuliage tha 
assumption; the defeat of Mayor Thompsoiiigiies a 
gang is hailed as a great deliverance. Engl 
men will not pay the Mayor the compliment gin is t 
supposing his hostility to England mattered gil ved | 
that his defeat means anything to them, bully gystet 
millions of Americans will doubtless rejoice jiggle | 


The 


so crude and unrepresentative a countrympe 
should have been disclaimed. fisadvat 
intoleral 
indistin; 


The natural tendency of any man to see 
from the angle of his own calling is likely to)p®@™ 
accentuated in the instance of one who has maby tt 
of his calling a conspicuous success. It is no mong mu" 
than might have been expected, then, to find Mpiman 
Henry Ford—who is just now paying a visit yp m@mey 
this country—indicating the motor-car as pes" 
future salvation of the world. People, he saga | 
are growing too intelligent to indulge in war, apis 
their increased intelligence is largely due to 
two excellent ‘‘ mixers’’ the motor and tepaees 
radio. The more Ford cars there are, in fag ™ 
the merrier we shall be. Mr. Ford is an ideal, 20 
and an idealist with' a practical turn of mind; and what 
the ideas of a practical idealist who is also a provel§ Me} 
man of genius are always worth listening to. Mng S00" 
Ford’s solution of the war problem may sound te 
simple to be true, but we have a suspicion thay ™* 
it contains more than a grain of verity, Whikg@™ 
committees are gravely at work on formule th 
thing may be quietly solving itself. At all events 
there is this amount of truth in it, that the surceas 
of war as an institution, if and when it comes 
pass, is much more likely to be the result @ th 
economic than of moral pressure. Just aS com 
merce makes war, so commerce may abolish it Poy 
It would be a delicious irony if, while all tk =the 
solemn efforts of statesmen proved abortive, tt oe 
good work for the millennium were being ele§ 
tively done by the normal operation of Bg o 
Business, 


Ag 
recen’ 


News from Rumania continues to confirm tif 5). 
fear we expressed last week that only an Ui gy 
heaval can cure the obstinacy of the Bratiaml ang 
Government. Things are moving to a cms 
which nothing but a last-minute act of grace @ 
the part of M. Vintila Bratianu can prevent, # 
possibly the timely negotiation of a foreign lem oe 
delay. The anti-Government campaign of 
National Peasant Party—the Party that would® 
in power to-day in Rumania with a large majorityl 
elections were free and fair—is growing in intensi] %, 
and gaining in adherents, and at any momeig ® 
tempers may boil over and oratory give place toam™®§ & 
M. Maniu, leader of the Peasants, is a oh: 
man, constitutionally opposed to the use of fom 
but he will find it hard to restrain his follows 
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yer, there is always a Lenin waiting to oust 
Mimerenski. If trouble threatens, the Government 
>The my decide to take strong repressive measures; 
can only postpone the hour of reckoning. 
outlook in Rumania is anything but serene. 


The B.B.C. have issued a volume explaining 
jar plans for extending the educational value of 
ing. It is not so frightening as it 
gids. Broadcasting in this country is better 
de than in any other, and its uses and possi- 
ies are regarded by those who control it in a 
at once more sober and more imaginative 
(Naan is the rule elsewhere. The advantages to be 
jawed from putting to the purposes of education 
ggystiem which can bring knowledge without 
quble on the part of the learner straight to his 
trytim—@mide are manifest. There are, equally, many 
fmdvantages. One of them is that it would be 
qolerable were wireless programmes to become 
imistinguishable from a school-room syllabus. 
OLcourse, a good deal that is “education ’’ can 
tog eeonveyed in the guise of entertainment, but if 
; mage understand the B.B.C. aright their ideas are 
© tony auch more ambitious—and much more sensible— 
nd Mian this. They know that they have an endless 
visit jg variety of tastes to cater for, and they have only 
1S they @ glance at the letters in the Press—or in their 
+ sayy om post-bags—when they attempt anything 
ir, apmelligent, to know also what an uproar would 
thoes Should they attempt the folly of making the 
d deg programme educational. The solution 
» fa te in the provision of more and more stations, 
dealig,| @ mat in time every listener will be able to get 
d; Mat he wants simultaneously. Mr. Jones can 
provel Mave jazz inanities in “The Laurels’’ while Mrs. 
). Robinson is having advanced cé/nchology next 
nd tog ar So the twin causes of advancement and 
n thug Mereation will be served at one time, and tastes 
improve and degenerate side by side. 


Me Agitation, frequently but ineffectively made in 
reease 

mes pf ent Years, for removal of the absurdly out- 


ult @ ted Speed limit for motor cars has been renewed 
atthe opening of a new motoring season. 
ish 4 Mpuments against a retention of speed traps are 
Ii the] @MOuS to everyone but the police. The speed 
e. te imit of 20 miles an hour was established for an 
Mitely different set of conditions from those 
Big Prevailing now, when the control of vehicles, the 

will of drivers and the road-sense of the public, 

Whether drivers or not, were primitive as compared 

to-day. To retain it any longer is ridiculous— 
m they © Well retain the regulation whereby a guide with 
o ated flag had to precede a motor car along the 
| Meet. Since those days the speed and power of 
criss has enormously increased. No motorist 
ce ny Wadays dreams of observing the limit except 
nt, @ Where he has reason to suspect the existence of a 
Not only is it perfectly safe to drive along 
of te “By Stretches of wide straight road, similar to 
iid be M86 On which traps are set, at speeds up to 50 
rity mils an hour; in the present state of congestion 
ensiy = 8 Often actually to the public advantage to do 
order to keep traffic flowing. Where risk 
ams § | #8 Not in driving fast on open roads, but in 
erat triving negligently at danger spots and in not 
foree; dbservin g the rules of the road. \While the police 
busy holding up the traffic stream in obedience 


to the dictates of a stop-watch, hundreds of 
criminal cases of driving to the common danger 
are every day passing undetected and therefore 
unpunished. 


Another regulation for the retention of which 
the only apparent reason is force of habit is that 
in regard to passports. Before the war we got 
along very happily without them, The war, for 
obvious reasons, made them necessary; but why 
we should still suffer under their yoke ten years 
afterwards nobody seems able to explain. The 
Home Office has a far more effective method of 
eyeing aliens now than it had in pre-war days, so 
that the one possible excuse for the continuation 
of passports is ruled out. The truth seems to be 
the simple and disagreeable one that bureaucracy 
has got into the way of the thing and does not 
want to have its routine upset. Experience con- 
stantly shows that while it is extremely easy to 
impose a restriction on our liberties in this country 
it is extremely difficult to get it removed again. 
If passports were to be abolished there would be 
a number of men and women who by now have 
become endeared to the handling of green and 
white forms left sitting with idle pens. And 
rather than that there should be any reduction in 
the Foreign Office, staff, the rest of the community 
must continue to endure the nuisance and expense 
of stampings, photographs, inspections and all the 
rest of it. As to the value of the system, if any- 
one when he wants it can get a passport, and 
everyone wishing to travel is compelled to have 
one, the effect may become much the same in 
practice as if nobody had one at all. 


Two deaths have occurred during the week that 
especially call for mention, Mr. E. R. Thomp- 
son, the late editor of the Evening Standard, was 
a newspaper-man of a type that is disappearing, 
He had been through the mill and learnt his 
business in the traditional way, having been a 
reporter on a country paper in his ’teens. But his 
tastes were literary and scholarly and his interests 
were rather in expression and judgment than in 
the collection and presentation of news. Some 
readers will now learn for the first time that he was 
the ‘* E. T. Raymond ”’ whose witty and uncan- 
nily accurate portraits of political personages have 
for so long delighted them. He was naturally 
quiet and retiring, had few intimate friends and 
not many acquaintances, but he had a marvellously 
keen eye for character and his judgments were 
rarely contradicted by persons who knew the sub- 
jects of them at close quarters. When he, died he 
was engaged on an ambitious and extended 
‘ History of Our Own Times’ which was to have 
covered the period from the Diamond Jubilee to 
the fall of Mr. Lloyd George. Unfortunately, of 
this work, which promised to be his most brilliant, 
only a few chapters were written. The other per- 
sonality to pass away, Mr. Chisholm Williams, 
the X-ray pioneer, lived in even greater 
anonymity. His work for science was recognized 


by the nation and the Carnegie Fund last year; 
his sufferings can never be computed. X-rays 
now form so normal a part of medical practice 
that we are apt to forget the sacrifice and pain 
that went to their perfecting. 
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A DIVIDED PARTY 


HE Conference of the Independent Labour 
Party this Easter raises some old questions 
in a new and interesting form. It may not 
be unnecessary to recall that the Independent 
Labour Party must be kept distinct in mind 
from the Parliamentary Labour Party to which 
it contributes a large proportion of leaders and 
a much smaller proportion of votes. | When, 
twenty years or so ago, trade unionists decided 
to take independent Parliamentary action in 
defence of rights which they believed to be 
threatened, they had no political creed which 
could be distinguished from that of the two older 
parties. To them came leaders of the I.L.P. 
and said in effect, ‘‘ You want to be a Labour 
Party independent of the other two parties. We 
are a Labour Party, and as our name shows we 
are independent. We are your men and ours is 
your policy.’’ And the trade unionists fell to 
what, in the circumstances, was really only a 
play on words, for in fact the I.L.P. was not 
an independent party but was bound hand and 
foot to Socialist doctrines, which were not only 
far more rigid than any doctrines held by the 
other two parties, but quite alien to the sentiment 
of the vast majority of trade unionists. 

Two opposing views were taken at the time 
of this remarkabie transaction. | Some were 
overjoyed at having captured for Socialists the 
immense leverage of the trade union movement. 
Others prophesied that the combination meant the 
ruin of the Socialist movement in this country, 
because it would be impossible to keep its 
doctrine pure. Both views were right. Had it 
not been for the alliance with trade unionism, 
a pure Socialist Party, like the I.L.P., would 
to-day have had fewer, certainly no more, members 
in Parliament than the Liberal Party. On the 
other hand, the whole burden of the I.L.P. 
Conference this Easter has been complaint of the 
excessive dilution of pure Socialist doctrine by 
the Labour Party in Parliament. Mr, Ramsay 
MacDonald does not conceal his contempt of 
the I.L.P., and Mr. Snowden recently resigned 
his membership on the ground that its work was 
now finished, and its separate organization a 
meaningless and irritating survival. The dislike 
is returned, for Labour at Norwich has been 
making faces all the time at Labour in 
Westminster. The piquancy of the situation is 
increased by the fact that all but 45 of the 157 
Labour Members of Parliament are also members 
of the I.L.P., so that many of the conferencers 
have been making faces at themselves as 
reflected in the mirrors of St. Stephen’s. 

The Conference opened with a_ presidential 
address by Mr. Maxton, who, by way of 
vindicating the continued existence of the I.L.P., 
attacked Fabian tactics and insisted on the 
wisdom of speed in achieving Socialism.” 
He proceeded to und in vague but 
enthusiastic outline the I.L.P. policy of a living 
wage. He would not, he declared, dictate his 
policy to the Parliamentary Party, but, he 
continued, ‘‘ we do say definitely and deliberately 
that if you don’t have our proposals you dare 
not go and face the working-class people of this 
country at the next General Election.”” When 
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the Conference proceeded to debate the fiy; 
wage policy which the Labour Party is thus null 
exhorted to adopt as its own it began to 
Mr. Wise, who proposed the resolution op th 
subject, wants family allowances of at least 
a week in respect of each child of or y 
school age, and the socialization of land, 
banking, food and imports of raw materials. be 
he holds that the minimum wage of 44a a 
had better be gradual and progressive. Farng 
for example, could not pay such a wage, 7% 
timid concession to common sense and fact 
ploded like a mine in the Conference and, 
Mr. Wise obtained some support, an amend 
was carried which got rid of the idea of 
ness and boldy demanded the living wage forg 
workers irrespective of occupation, 

The same sort of thing happened in the debgp 
on coal. Here the policy of the I.L.P. is a gy 
hour day for the mines and a guaranteed minimyy 
wage for all mineworkers. Mr. Shinwell (jh 
ex-Minister for Mines) told the Conference thy 
that meant an annual subsidy of from 20 toy 
millions, but this seemed a recommendation 
the eyes of the majority. The Conference wey 
on to pour contempt on the Labour Parlyj 
proposals for surtax, and though these we 
rescued from open repudiation, it registered ij 
view that all money raised by the surtax must 9 
to provide for largely increased expenditure m 
social services, and that if the debt was to hk 
reduced it could only be by the capital levy. 

It will be said that this is the sort of thing 
that happens at all Party conferences, and that 
it is always the more extreme and least practical 
courses that find most favour. But th 
disciplinary power of the Central Executive 
much stronger in the two older parties tha 
in the Labour Party; nor is there any sort d 
parallel in the Liberal and Conservative Parties 
to the fact revealed by the Conference at Norwich 
that three out of four Labour Members @ 
Parliament are members of an _ organization 
which is bitterly critical of the policy of ther 
leaders, and indeed seems bent on reducing it # 
an absurdity. It is no disgrace to the Labour 
Party that matters have come to a crisis when tht 
maintenance of external unity is fatal to single 
minded thought and coherent action ; the Liberals 
in the past have more than once been in that 
state. But it would be a disgrace if an iss 
so clearly propounded as in the Labour Party d 
to-day is evaded. The I.L.P. has a perfect right 
to hold the opinions that it expressed at is 
Conference, but it cannot at the same tim 
profess both these opinions and loyalty to tht 
principles of Parliamentary Labour. Mb 
MacDonald and his colleagues in the leadership 
of the Party in Parliament are in the right on the 
merits of their quarrel with their rebelliow 
colleagues, but they put themselves completelf 
in the wrong if they take no effectual steps ® 
vindicate their authority. They lay themselves op@ 
to the reproach of trying to make the best of both 
worlds, to retain the votes of their extremiss 
without losing their own reputation for practi@ 
good sense. A party of twenty or thirty, if its 
united, has far more influence on politics than 
one ten times the size which is distracted 
discord and by divergencies of policy, and ! 
were wise Mr. MacDonald would’ cheerill 
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his own following to that small compan 
= than submit to the dictation of I his 
mremists. It may be said that such advice 
ing from a Conservative quarter is not 
janterested, and indeed it, is not. But we are 
gascious of no mere party interest in offering 
fis advice. All party association implies a 
gain willingness to subordinate one’s own views 
oe of minor importance to a few supreme 
gis, but it becomes a fraud on democracy when 
ere is a fundamental antithesis in a party’s 
poticy such as now exists within the Labour 
The sensible men in the Party are 
judiced by their associates, and these in their 
qm gain a certain credit from wearing the livery 
of men. 
We shall not be accused of any lack of 
y with the aspirations of Labour, but 
it is a complete failure as a Parliamentary 
Party is now generally admitted. What is not 
% y understood is that this failure is 
de to 2 fundamental ambiguity of purpose. Mr. 
Gilatvala, after all, is right. Any Labour 
icy which is not revolutionary is onty a 
variant on the policy of the two older parties. 
iter @ man is content to recognize facts as 
key are, and to reform gradually in one 
@ other sense (and in that case he tends to 
become only a Liberal or Conservative of a 
dflerent shade of colour), or he wishes by some 
adden wrench to fit in the facts with a large 
qmprehensive theory, in which case he must 
fecessarily be a revolutionary of one sort or 
tother. Parliament is a great tester of the logic 
of parties, and if the Labour Party is ineffective 
in Parliament it is because it is trying to 
meoncile two incompatible theories of politics in 
the allegiance of a single party. When Labour 
has realized that it is not one party but at least 
wo, and each goes to the country on its own 
merits, then we shall have the conditions of a 
sife alternative Government to the present one. 


THE FUTURE OF RUBBER 


ITH the removal of restriction on November 1 

next, the rubber-growing industry is faced 

with an acutely difficult situation. Opinions 
may differ as to the suitability of the date. Mr. 
Baldwin’s choice of November 1 seems to be one of 
those unfortunate compromises which will please 
meither the dealers who desired a later date nor the 
planters who, if restriction had to go, would have 
Preferred its immediate removal. But there can be 
to two opinions as to the scheme itself. 

Restriction has proved a gigantic failure. From 
the moment the British Government failed to 
secure the co-operation of the Dutch planters, the 
scheme was doomed. It has now been defeated by 
the enormous increase in the output of native rubber, 
which in the Dutch East Indies alone has increased 
fom five thousand tons in 1920 to ninety-five 

tons in 1927. One of the worst features 

of the situation is that not only this large addition 
M the output of native rubber but also the very 
tial increases in the number of trees planted 

by natives during the restriction period have been 
red and to a large extent made possible by the 
Mstriction scheme itself. It is easy to be wise after 
event, but it is now only too clear that the crisis, 
the whole rubber-growing industry has to 

fice, and which restriction has retarded but not 


averted, would have been far more advantageous to 
British interests if it had been allowed to follow its 
natural course, and if restriction had never come 
into force. Im 1922 the British companies were in a 
strong position compared with the Dutch companies, 
while native rubber at that moment was not the 
serious problem which it is to-day. It is logical to 
assume that if the price of rubber had not been kept 
so high by the artificial methods of restriction during 
the last five years there jwould have been a far 
smaller increase in the output, and in the planting of 
native-owned rubber, while in the struggle for the 
survival of the fittest which would have ensued, and 
which to-day is still inevitable, the British companies 
would have had a substantial advantage over the 
Dutch. 

To-day, as a consequence of restriction, the position 
has been reversed. The Dutch companies, which 
from the beginning have regarded restriction as a 
temporary measure, have been wise enough during 
the period of its enforcement to consolidate their 
financial position and to make considerable additions 
to their reserves. To-day they are better able to 
face the inevitable crisis than many of the British 
companies. These are some of the more unfortunate 
results of the Government’s restriction scheme. At 
all times it is dangerous to attempt to interfere with 
the inexorable law of supply and demand; in this 
particular instance the attempt was doubly dangerous, 
because the Government were never able to control 
more than a part of the supply. It now remains for the 
British companies to examine the situation and to 
equip themselves in the best way possible for the 
more or less protracted crisis through which the 
rubber-growing industry seems destined to pass. 
The crisis is one of over-production. At the present 
moment the supply of rubber exceeds the demand by 
more than a hundred thousand tons; in the absence 
of artificial restriction it is inevitable that the only 
restraining factor in production will be the price of 
rubber itself. To what extent are the British 
companies in a position to withstand the low prices 
of rubber which are likely to prevail during the next 
two years? 


In this connexion a word of warning must be said ~ 


against the optimism of the advocates of amalgama- 
tion. The removal of restriction is to be commended 
because the industry is now free to consolidate its 
position on an economic foundation instead of by 
artificial, palliatives. It is absurd, however, to 
imagine that this process of reconstruction can take 
place without a serious upheaval, and without the 
disappearance of those companies or estates, whether 
European-owned or native-owned, which have no 
economic justification. It is equally absurd to assume 
that amalgamation of the numerous small estates, or 
any scheme of co-operation with the Dutch companies, 
is in itself a remedy for the existing difficulties 
of over-production. Amalgamation of contiguous 
estates is obviously an advantage, in that it provides 
for greater efficiency, but the reduction of costs of 
production to be attained by even the most rigerous 
scheme of amalgamation is so small as to have alntost 
no bearing on the main problem. Similarly, certain 
advantages in the marketing and distribution of 
rubber are to be derived from the much-advocated 
co-operation with the Dutch companies. But here, 
too, optimism is unjustified for the simple reason 
that even the widest-embracing scheme of co- 
operation with the Dutch can only affect in the best 
circumstances a smaller proportion of the world’s 
output of rubber than was formerly compulsorily con- 
trolled by restriction. 

Quite apart from the obvious difficulties of such a 
scheme—and it must be remembered that in the 
Dutch East Indies there are Belgian, French and 
American companies in addition to the Dutch—the 
real problem is the capacity of the white-owned 
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companies to compete with the native producers, who, 
at the present moment, are responsible for approxi- 
mately fifty per cent. of the total output of crude 
rubber. Here expert opinion is divided, and the 
future alone will show which of the three great 
producing elements—the British companies, the 
European-owned companies in the Dutch East Indies, 
and the native producers—will suffer least from the 
crisis. 

To-day it seems that the Dutch companies, with 
their large reserves and with the support which they 
receive from their banks, are in the strongest position, 
and that certain of the heavily capitalized British 
companies are most likely to go to the wall. There 
are, however, two factors in favour of the British 
companies. One is the possibility of labour trouble 
in the Dutch East Indies, which are much more 
affected by Communist doctrines than either British 
Malaya or Ceylon. The other is the uncertainty 
which exists regarding the ability, or rather the 
willingness, of the native to continue to produce 
rubber, if, as seems certain, low prices are to prevail. 

Failing an agreement with the Dutch Government 
to control the output of both European-owned and 
native-owned rubber (this is tantamount to a 
restoration of a full-blooded restriction and on account 
of the many conflicting elements involved is unlikely 
to be achieved), the rubber-growing industry must 
now be left to fight its own battles, and, as has 
already been said, the whole problem is really one 
of the survival of the fittest. As far as we can 
foresee, the next two years are likely to be fraught 
with grave anxiety until production can regulate 
itself to the demand. The more solidly-established 
British companies should be able to surmount the 
ensuing crisis without excessive hardship. With a 
low price new uses for rubber should not be long in 
forthcoming, and if low prices impose a natural 
restriction on the output, the rubber industry itself 
will be the first to benefit. If we cannot feel 
optimistic about the next two years, the industry 
itself has no cause to fear for the future. Rubber is 
a vital industry, and the surplus of supply over 
demand is not so large as to make regulation unduly 
difficult. The disappearance of restriction was 
inevitable. It is unfortunate for the British com- 
panies that its removal was so long delayed, and 
economists who deprecate any outside interference 
with the law of supply and demand will find in its 
imposition a justification of their hatred of every 
form of Government control. ° 


RURAL PROBLEMS 


By L. F. EASTERBROOK 
VI—GAMES 


HOSE who are disappointed, sometimes even 
disgusted, at the lack of a proper spirit 
in village games are apt to forget the amount 
of training and discipline which, in other social 
planes, produces ‘‘ the public school spirit’’ in 
games. The thing natural to human nature is to 
want to win at any cost, to hate one’s opponents, 
to be selfish, to leave it to others to roll the pitch or 
prepare the football ground, and to have one’s 
pride hurt if another player is given a trial in one’s 
place. By tradition, example and training these 
natural instincts are deflected in the discipline of 
public school life, but in the villages the average 
school child has no discipline in his life after he 
leaves school at the age of fourteen. This is 
precisely why such a spirit is so frequently absent, 
and why games, played in the proper spirit, are of 
vital importance in villages. 


14 April Iga 
The surprising thing is how quickly the Villy 
lads will respond to anyone outside who will le 
a hand. The football team in my village was 
renowned for its foul play and its inability ta 
any matches. Then, some years ago, a 
the local Territorials was raised in the Village 
the company-sergeant-major, for some reason - 
and played for us regularly. That same season th 
individuals became a team, played cleanly, gy 
succeeded in getting into the final of the oy 
their division of village teams in the county, 


the company-sergeant-major ceased to play for ™ 


two seasons later, the village football j 
deteriorated. 

Evidently there is room in most villages for ay. 
one who is willing to take on the job of gam 
master to do good work. There is no need for hip 
to have the same instinct for discipline 4 , 
company-sergeant-major; it is only necessary thy 
he should be someone who will take an inten 
and run the different sports clubs as nearly ® 
possible on public school lines. But he must} 
someone who is “‘ outside,’’ so to speak—who j 
not one of themselves, for they are mutuh 
suspicious and self-depreciative and do not readh 
support one another. Without going - into a 
abstruse psychological analyses, it is necessary, fy 
a proper understanding of village life, to realp 
that the villages are suffering from an_inferionh 
complex. In their hearts they feel they are “th 
mugs ’’ of the community, that they are being id 
behind by the slicker wits and the higher wages ¢ 
the towns, and so they have lost confidence, 
especially in one another. The all too frequent habit 
of secretaries of village slate clubs and sports clubs d 
embezzling funds has helped this erroneous idea tp 
become established. This, I am convinced, is om 
of the chief causes of suspicion, and _ this i 
why they need someone not quite of themselves tp 
give a lead and see things through. It is a question 
of the old, inexplicable instinct for prestige, whid 
the war brought out so strongly; so often the ma 
had more confidence in an officer who owed fis 
position to the accident of his birth than in “2 
ranker ’’ who had won his position by his militay 
efficiency. Their inferiority complex explains wh 
they are responsive to any genuine interest taken i 
their affairs by those whom custom has taught then 
to regard as their ‘‘ superiors,’’ and also why the 
detect and resent such interest when it is onl 
patronage or snobbishness masquerading in the guis 
of service. 

The problem is how to get a supply of villag 
games masters. In the old days it was the squite’ 
or the rector’s son who would have done the jo); 
but now such people usually find themselves hustle 
out of a rural occupation at an early age an 
probably seek their living abroad. It is #@ 
unfortunate fact that there was never so great? 
demand for men and women to do unofficial atl 
voluntary work of this kind, and never so small 
supply. We have lost the spacious, leisured days 
of the nineteenth century. Perhaps the futur 
wardens of Mr. Morris’s system of village college 
will solve the problem, for no doubt they will realit 
that games are as important a factor in villag 
education as in the higher education; or perhaps 
volunteers will be forthcoming as the need for ther 
service becomes more fully realized. It is certalt 
however, that as long as the entire organization 
games in a village is left to the rank and file of t 
villagers, so long will there be jealousy, suspicid® 
bad sportsmanship and poor team work, ' 
valuable educative tool will be left rusting. 

It may seem surprising that the difficulty of fint 
ing playing fields should arise in rural districts, 
especially with so much land going down to gras 
But the village that still has its ‘‘ green ”’ can 
itself in a fortunate minority. Others depend upon the 
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findness of farmers and landowners, who allow them 
the use of a meadow or a pitch in the park, and a 
few can find no place at all. The only satisfactory 
way is for the village to possess its own. playing 
geld, vested in the parish council or let on a long 
jase. Fields lent for nothing are not appreciated 
or looked after as when the whole village feels it is 
their own, or they are paying for it; there is always 
the unhealthy suggestion of charity, and of being 
there on sufferance, and the owner of the field quite 
gaturally feels justified in using it for his cattle also, 
which leads to trouble. It is bad psychologically for the 
village, and also quite unfair from the owner’s point 


gf view. Usually, owners would do better for them- 


selves and for the village if they could see their 
way to sell a suitable field at a reasonable price, 
which the Playing Fields Association will, to the 
utmost of their ability, assist a village in paying by 
advancing a loan on a basis of 25-year purchase. 

Is it too much to hope that one day we shall see 
wery village equipped with its recreation ground— 
with a cricket and football pitch, a bowling green 
for the older men, a couple of tennis courts for 
both sexes, with a pavilion where village athletes 
could have a shower and a rub down, and where 
the children could be turned out to play instead of in 
the road? It would make a great difference to 

life, and seeing that land is cheap in the 
country and that much of it has only passed out 
of common village ownership by force of circum- 
stances, it would not seem such an amazing request 
to ask for five or six acres for every village that 


wants them and will pay for them at the fair market 


price. 


THE BOOK MARKET 


By Ernest BENN 


E are producing in this country to-day 

W roughly twice as many books as were pub- 

lished in 1880. I doubt whether there is any 
commodity, and I am thinking of books as commercial 
commodities, which could show so little advance in 
the vital fifty years since that date. And yet there 
much more reason for an increase in the market 
of books than for an increase in the market in 
Clothes. In 1880 we had a population which was 
almost illiterate; the education acts were quite new; 
compulsory education was something in the shape of 
a revolution. So that the book market of 1880 was 
limited to that small section of the population which 
had the advantage of a proper education. 

If we study the consumption of almost any com- 
modity—wool, cotton, beef—or any manufactured 
article—bicycles, clothes, hats, boots—the development 
of the last fifty years is enormous, and yet books 
have only doubled. It is not too much to say that 
the book market is the most scandalously undeveloped 
market in the whole field of modern commerce. The 
authors have come up to date with a vengeance. No 
One can accuse current literature of a lack of modern 
ideas; but the marketing machinery, the business 
Organization and the distributing arrangements of the 
book trade are really very much where they were fifty 
years ago; and publishers and booksellers between 

cannot be given much, if any, similar credit. 

It is really a distressing and degrading thought to 
remember that there are millions of homes in Eng- 
land to-day which are virtually without books. We 
all know this from personal experience, and we can 
Prove it by statistics. The most generous estimate 
of the very best that the English public does for 
literature shows that it buys, on the average, 
One book per year per person. I, myself, 
fegard this as an optimistic calculation. It seems 
me, therefore, that we must concentrate our atten- 


tion upon the commercial side of book production and 
marketing, and search about for ways in which we can 
bring the book business up to the standard of other 
businesses. Surely literature is worth as much of the 
genius of salesmanship as, say, the fountain pen which 
is used in its production? 

The problem is the problem of public opinion. 
Public opinion is a question of both leader writing and 
advertising. We must find ways of connecting the 
ideas of a book and a home. When we were produc- 
ing half the number of books no respectable house 
was built without a library, and every furnishers’ 
catalogue devoted quite a number of its pages to 
special designs for that sacred apartment. Nobody 
builds a library to-day; modern houses have long 
ago dispensed with any such idea, and that should be 
all to the good. It must have put a severe check upon 
the reading habit when it was considered right and 
proper to go into a special room to indulge the desire 
to read; but architects and furnishers have, since those 
days, gone to the other extreme and seem to be in a 
conspiracy together to make it impossible to keep a 
book in the house. Book-shelves are seldom thought 
of and book-cases seldom made. 

It is, therefore, ‘‘up to’’ publishers, booksellers and 
authors to work together to get new ideas and new 
fashions in this simple matter. It ought to be 
thoroughly understood by everyone that no home can 
properly be called a home unless there are books 
everywhere. No bed can be regarded as an adequate 
resting place unless by its side is a suitable place on 
which to keep a few favourite authors. The ideal 
home is that in which there is a book to read within 
arm’s length wherever in the house you happen to be 
at any moment. 

I recently attended a wedding reception and 
inspected the wedding presents, which included fifteen 
toast racks, eight sets of fish knives and forks, and 
two books. Could anything be more absurd? Part of 
the work of developing the association between the 
home idea and the book idea will lead us book people 
into the instalment market. Purchase by instalments 
as an economic system is now part and parcel of 
modern life. Most of the homes of the future will be 
set up on the plan of payment out of income, and if 
those homes are to contain, as all of them should, the 
nucleus of a library, that nucleus will have to be sup- 
plied just like the dining-room suite, or the curtains 
and carpets, on the instalment plan. This, however, 
is essentially a job for the book-sellers. No publisher 
can do it properly, even if he would. The book- 
seller is the only man who can supply a selection of 
books chosen by the customer. When publishers go 
into the instalment business, and several of them are 
there already, they are limited because they must 
force upon the instalment buyer a selection of books 
from the individual catalogue of the individual pub- 
lisher, and that is a very serious limitation. The book- 
seller, on the other hand, could well, or so it seems to 
me, offer the newly-married couple £20 or £30 worth 
of books selected from the whole of the publishing 
field, and offer them on terms which would put the 
bookseller on to the level of enterprise of his neigh- 
bour the furnisher, and greatly increase his trade. 


THREE FRENCHMEN ON AMERICA 
By Ernest DIMNET 


[ tire books on America in a year! And the 
three of them by writers whom no serious critic 
can pretend to overlook. Few men in France 
command as much intellectual respect as M. Siegfried, 
M. Tardieu, or M. Lucien Romier. I wish one more 
specialist, M. Elie Halévy, would visit the United 
States and give us his impressions, but people who 
know this historian’s books on Great Britain must 
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realize that he is too thorough to take the risk of 
merely being interested in a great subject, and my 
wish is platonic. 

Of these three writers, M. André Siegfried remains 
the best. There is in his ‘Les Etats-Unis 
d’Aujourd’hui ’ a wealth of direct impressions together 
with a life-giving interpretation of facts, or even 
statistics, which delights the reader as much as a great 
traveller’s conversation. M. Tardieu, unequalled at 
his best, marred his ‘ L’Amérique et Nous ’ by padding 
it with several irrelevant chapters. As for M. Romier, 
I am sorry to say that his book, which I have heard ad- 
mired by people I respect, is inferior to his reputation. 

Obviously ‘ Qui sera le Maitre? Europe ou 
Amérique? ” has been written hastily, probably after a 
hurried visit to the United States. One is not 
surprised to hear that it is only in appearance 
a book : in reality it consists of articles contributed to 
the Revue des Deux Mondes. Now, M. Romier 
writes excellent editorials and it was a disappointment 
to see him retire from the editorship of Le Figaro; 
he also excels in the composition of long substantial 
books; but his talent does not fit him for the writing 
of magazine articles. His manner recalls artillery 
manceuvres. He needs plenty of room and an 
abundance of solid, rather heavy material. His views 
have to be broad, and smaller objects are in danger 
of disappearing in his effort at vast comprehension ; 
but as his tendency is constantly to see the whole in 
every part he has to be provided with innumerable 
data in order to nourish his generalizations. Unless 
we hear facts, or even the powder of facts, grinding 
under his great wheels, we are apt to hear only the 
soft soporiferous shuffling of formulae, and the day 
of writing in formulae seems fortunately to be past. 
Yet M. Romier sticks to that method and all the time 
we feel like asking him: Where? How many? Who 
told you? 

Clearly he felt he did not have enough data for a 
real volume, but thought he could, during eight or ten 
of those long mornings which he begins at 4 a.m., 
write decently four or five thirty-page articles which 
would not endanger his reputation. When this was 
done he was probably solicited by his publishers to 
imagine he had written a book, and I suspect them 
of having suggested the title, for, on the one hand, it 
is a selling title and, on the other, it is a title that does 
not correspond even remotely with what the volume 
contains. When one esteems M. Romier, as I do, 
one gets extremely cross at the insufficiency of his 
documentation—in one place he juxtaposes Portland 
and Georgetown in an impossibly puzzling manner— 
coupled with the width of his generalizations. 
Gradually one comes to fear that he himself is 
conscious of the fact and is seeking refuge in his 
formulae. He has a very irritating way of trying to 
lend an artificial aura to every-day words by adorning 
them with quotation marks, which also reveals the 
effort of a man who has not had time to look for words 
really possessing an aura. To be frank, most of what 
M. Romier gives us is common property and has been 
said by scores of writers since Tocqueville. 

However, I must make an exception of a good deal 
that he says about women and of what he tells us about 
happiness. It is remarkable that he, like M. Siegfried, 
and, more or less explicitly, the majority of Frenchmen 
trying to understand America, seems obsessed by the 
contradiction which people enjoying the superior 
standard of the new world and nations seeking their 
well-being elsewhere show in their idea of happiness. 
American people certainly derive a great deal of the 
satisfaction, which they luckily regard as happiness, 
from their consciousness of being part and parcel of a 
colossal and incredibly successful enterprise. Europeans, 
even in organized countries like Germany, tend to use 

society as a means as long as they have to work, but 
separate themselves from it as soon as they can in 
order to live their individual lives more fully. They 
call this phase of their existence enjoying independence. 


It is futile to ask one’s self which is right. 
ness can never be measured and through’ a mysterigg 
dispensation even individual pessimists 
optimists when they speak of the collective chances fy 
happiness in their own surroundings. What can 
asked is whether America will not succeed some day 
in forcing her—so far, not very high—ideal of hapg 
ness on older nations which have had time to dey 
more cultivated tendencies. There is no doubt 
at the present moment, America, the American jj 
and the American standards are making extraordj 
progress. The imprint on thousands of Frenchmen 5 
visible. On the other hand, people who study 
American conditions at closer range or with mop 
leisure than M. Romier seems to have commanée 
carry away a definite impression. All Americans wih 
money enough or chances enough to swim free from 
the main current develop an ideal of culture, or huma 
perfection, or, in the last analysis, happiness, on th 
whole similar to the European ideal. This is not aj 
America at large shows a straining towards 
an effort to secure culture which constantly tends 
bring her nearer to Europe. In other words, it seems 
evident that the United States is passing through he 
phase of labour and excitement over fruitful labow, 
How long will it last? How. long does it last; ing 
rising family? The answer is not difficult to give afte 
all. Try to imagine the differences between th 
present Henry Ford and the Henry Ford Tertius who 
will graduate from Princeton in 1955. Americ 
influences us—witness the German organization—hy 
we influence Americans: anybody who doubts it nee 
only visit Oxford, the Sorbonne or Munich., 


PAINFUL PROFESSIONS 


By GERALD GOULD 


E that hath pen and ink hath given 
hostages to fortune. To write a book (and 


does anybody nowadays ever do anything 
except write books?); to publish it; to send ou 
review copies—this course of action surely invites 
honest judgment, and he who takes the course has 
no complaint against the judgment. Producersd 
other commodities abstain, for the most part, from 
putting themselves in that position. They review 
themselves, and state the results with fearlessnes 
in the advertisement columns of the Press. I wish 
authors would do the same. ‘‘ Are your Brains 
the Barrier? Then try Barrie.”’ ‘‘ For boredom 
take Wallace, who supplies detective ferments.” 
‘‘How can Hugh Waipoles be sold for 7s. 6d? 
Thousands have been asking that question.” 
Or, quite simply, ‘* Ethel is Safe.” 

My occupation would be gone. But what @ 
occupation it is anyway! How vilely it exposé 
me to the scorn of strangers and the loathing @ 
friends! I wish I could review whiskies, for al 
whiskies are good: or tobaccos, for one @ 
scarcely conceive a bad tobacco. But not all books 
are good: not even all books by good writers af 
good. The heroes have their lapses, their failust 
—I suppose even Hobbs has sometimes made# 
duck. Hobbs, however, would not mind beig 
told about his duck, because there it would 
beyond dispute or denial. With authors it @ 
never, in the nature of things, be so. ’ 
repudiate the umpire whose verdict they hat 
invited—naturally and rightly repudiate him, fro® 
their own point of view, since they did not choo® 
him, and would probably rather have invited # 
verdict of somebody else. If he gives them ou 
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ihey do not leave the wicket. And all their, ducks 
ye swans. 

Of course, in particular instances, and for that 
gaiter in every instance, the author with the 


vance may be right and the critic with the 

mnation may be wrong. Even umpires 
gake mistakes, who have but to decide the point 
gfact; and no sane critic would pretend to be 
jeiding anything. The reviewer gives his 
inion because he is paid todo so. He may have 
wother qualification whatever. And his life is 
me long miserable drag between the desire to be 
nest (even reviewers have this desire), and the 
iat of hurting feelings. 

An able and famous writer, say, who may have 
mery gift under the sun except the specific gift of 
witing a novel, produces a novel in which the 
giewer, rightly or wrongly, can detect no 
ganing, purpose or solidity whatsoever. The 
viewer racks his brains and forces his conscience 
say the very best he can, lest he should be 
doing injustice to the writer: he cannot, without 
mmplete and open villainy, praise the book, lest 
igshould be doing injustice to the reader. Does 
le get gratitude for doing, and saying, his very 
ist? tell the world, scarcely! 

He is the target, too, of rebuke and denun- 
dation from people of whom he has never heard. 
To praise and not to praise are equally oppro- 
brous. I received a letter of strong upbraiding 
fom a total stranger because, it was alleged, I 
fad failed to praise ‘ Jew Siiss ’: and two letters, 
me charming and one less charming, from total 
trangers, because I had praised ‘ Jew Siiss.’ An 
wknown correspondent invited me to defend in 
teail—just, presumably, to fill up my spare time, 
incase I had no writing to do—the points I had 
fund laudable in ‘ Jew Siiss.” He enclosed a 
samped addressed envelope. 

One outburst, I confess, I was glad to have 
provoked. It is so jolly that I give it verbatim, 
ave for the postscript and, of course, the 
signature. I had written admiringly, in one or 
two papers, of Mr. Walpole’s ‘ Wintersmoon,’ 
which seemed to me (and, pace my correspondent, 
#ems to me) a noble and beautiful work: so I 
teeived this : 

Dear Sir, 

I had always regarded you as one of the few sane 
tviewers, whose only weakness was that of being too easily 
feuded by pretentious high-browism. This weakness has 
tainly run away with you in noticing the fatuous, 
i ‘ Wintersmoon,’ by that accomplished poseur, Mr. 
Hugh Walpole. If you'were quite honest with yourself I feel 
sure you would say that it is of the species of the Family 
Herald extended tq inexpressible length in order to disguise 
iS inmanity. Are you really taken in by this guff, this 
Wistocratic moonshine which reveals the mind and soul of a 


butler? If so I am sorry for English letters. 
Yours faithfully, 


Idon’t quite gather what it is all about, except 
hat I think my correspondent does not like Mr. 
Walpole, or the Family Herald (an excellent 
Paper, I believe), or butlers, or me. You see the 
dificulties! One would have taken it for granted 
that, if there was anything beyond controversy in 
Gatemporary opinion, it was the assured position 
tMr. Walpole as an artist of high purpose and 

achievement. But it seems it is not so, and 
Mut is really the matter is that I am not “‘honest 
Mh myself’! Well, well, and dearie me! 

Such be the burdens of the critic. But I will 
Make the handsome admission that every pro- 

has its burdens, and that each of us likes to 


imagine his own profession as bearing the palm of 
woe. I have just been reading a “realistic ’’ 
study of life in the staff-room of a girls’ secondary 
school; and never, if the author is to be believed, 
was there such an oppressive nightmare of fear, 
hatred, meanness, malice, plotting, lying and 
weeping. Yet I know several schoolmistresses ; 
and they do not look as if they came hot-foot from 
hell. Almost one feels inclined to say impatiently : 
*“* Let the characters of that book try a week in 
Fleet Street, and then they will know something 
about nerve-strain and fatigue!’’ But they would 
retort, with equal and equally justifiable 
impatience: ‘‘ Let the journalist try a week in 
school!’’ We all hug our chains, and brag of 
them : nowhere, among human beings, is peace to 
be found. There are jealousies among physicians 
—pin-pricks in the Civil Service—rivalries in 
vestries : and there was once a politician who told 
a lie. 

If I were to be more serious for a moment, I 
should remark that, grumble as we may, all we 
professional people are lucky, incredibly lucky, 
lucky beyond the wildest dreams of anybody’s 
deserts, to have professions at all. For contrast 
the monotony of other labours! I hope I have 
the humility, when occasion requires it, to count 
my unmerited blessings; but here I am more con- 
cerned with counting the curses, both loud and 
deep, which my best endeavours bring upon me. 
I dream of an Elysium where tempers are never 
lost and feelings never exacerbated, neither is 
there reproach nor altercation nor any oath, but the 
very air flows with the milk of human kindness 
and the honey of human bliss. I imagine I shall 
have to join the Navy. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


q Letter topical jects, intended publication the same 
week, "should on Tuesday. 
THE FREE CHURCHES AND THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND 


SIR,—Since the war the Free Churches and the 
Church of England have been drawing much closer 
together: the old mistaken bitterness has mostly dis- 
appeared, and important official steps have been taken 
towards revision. One of the chief causes of this 
change was the generous help given by Free Church- 
men in Parliament when the Enabling Act was passed 
and the Church of England was given powers of self- 
government. Parliament was then given the power 
of veto. Such power of veto was possessed until the 
war by the Emperor of Austria in another Church : 
he could veto the election of any Pope. A lay veto in 
ecclesiastical affairs has much to recommend it; it may 
prevent serious mistakes, and in England it should 
keep the nation and the Church from drifting apart. 

We have, however, the right to ask our Free Church 
brethren to remember that the revised Prayer Book 
was passed by the representative Church Assembly with 
a majority of 517 to 133 votes, and by overwhelming 
majorities in all the other Church bodies. We ask 
them not to set back the causes of reunion and 
strengthen the organized enemies of Reformed 
Christianity by endeavouring to wreck the revised 
Prayer Book. Already it is being said on all hands, 
however unjustly, that this is being done in order to 
further disestablishment and disendowment, to the 
still further impoverishment of the clergy. 
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The Members of Parliament who are now Anglican 
have for the most part genuinely endeavoured to 
express the wishes of their constituents. A majority 
of the English members did indeed vote for the new 
Prayer Book, but they were outvoted by members for 
Welsh, Scottish and North Irish constituencies. I 
would venture to beg English members to listen, 


‘not to the clamorous voices of extremists on both 


sides, who are united, significantly enough, in opposi- 
tion to the Book, but to the constitutionally expressed 
voice of the Church of England, given after twenty 
years of discussion. 
I am, etc., 
(Dr-) Percy DEARMER 
King’s College, Strand, W.C.2 


SIR,—The Free Church Council has definitely 
resolved to bring pressure to bear upon the House of 
Commons. It has declared war against the Re-revised 
Prayer Book. A complete plan of campaign has been 
elaborated with the object of bringing the whole force 
of Nonconformist opinion to bear upon the House of 
Commons. The force of the Nonconformist attack will 
be concentrated upon the Rubric permitting Perpetual 
Reservation. It is well to note, therefore, that in mak- 
ing this Rubric their principal matter of protest, the 
Nonconformist leaders have fallen into a two-fold 
error. In the first place the Church of England is 
perfectly consistent with her own principles in per- 
mitting Reservation, if she considers it expedient. Her 
appeal is not only to Scripture but to antiquity. 
Reservation is an ancient and Catholic practice. It 
is not a distinctively Roman or Roman Catholic prac- 
tice. Consequently the Church of England, as a living 
branch of the Holy Catholic Church, is perfectly con- 
sistent with her own principles in permitting Reserva- 
tion. It is simply a matter of expediency of which 
presumably the Bishops are the best judges. The 
Church of England has rebuked Rome.* She has 
never repudiated antiquity. 

So far as the permission of Reservation is con- 
cerned, the Nonconformist leaders have no standing 
ground. They may not approve of it, but their prin- 
ciples are not the same as the principles of the Church 
of England. The new Prayer Book, as the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has declared, is consistent with 
the principles of the Church of England, and that is 
all that anyone has a right to demand. The practice 
which the Church of England could not consistently 
with its own principles have allowed is the Roman 
Catholic practice of Adoration. This, however, she 
has not done. The Re-revised Prayer Book dis- 
tinctly forbids and condemns the Adoration of the 
Consecrated Elements. It is difficult to see, there- 
fore, what grounds the Free Church Coracil has for 
intervention. 

The Free Church leaders, however, have fallen into 
a second error, this time on a matter of fact, and it 
is here that they are unintentionally doing the Church 
of England a grave injustice. They evidently believe 
that Adoration is widely practised in the Church of 
England. This is an entire mistake. This practice 
is confined to e section of the Anglo-Catholic party, 
an energetic and well-organized but not very numerous 
party, which is in a permanent minority in the Church 
of England. The situation that will be created 
by the rejection of the Re-revised Prayer Book, 
either by the Church Assembly or the House 
of Commons, will be very serious indeed. This 
is not a time for the religious forces of England to be 
fighting against each other. The House of Commons 

, as it seems to me (this is, of course, simply 
my personal opinion), a service to true religion by 
rejecting the Revised Prayer Book last December, 
because there was no other means of drawing attention 
to Romanizing practices which had been going on for 

* Article XIX: “ The Church of Rome hath erred.” 


a long while unchecked and unrebuked. The 
matter has now been thoroughly ventilated, 
Bishops and the Church Assembly have tried to mee 
the criticisms expressed in the House of 
and the spirit of fair play and give and take, Whig 
has so often served England well, seems now to 
gest the passing of the Book and the resumption 
the Church’s 
I am, etc., 

C. Poyntz Sanpersoy 


POPERY!” 


SIR:—Do your readers, whether Anglo-Catholic 
Protestant, fully understand the real meaning whig 
underlies the cry ‘‘ No Popery ’’? 

It simply means to all of us the fixed and una 
able determination not to submit to the dominatigng 
the Pope; and this determination is inspired by jh 
horror and detestation of the crimes and cruelties 
tised by Rome on the Protestants in the Middle Aggy 

English (or Anglo-) Catholics no more desire § 
become Romanists than do their Protestant broth, 
They simply desire to worship, in spirit and in tru 
that Presence which they believe to be in the Reser 
Sacrament : a belief learned, not from Rome, but fm 
the Word of Christ and His Apostle Paul, and heldy 
thousands of English churchmen. : 

Secondly, may I ask what harm can this faith ay 
this worship do to our Protestant brothers? We & 
not try to force our faith on them. We shall continn 
to hold it without the consent of Parliament. 

Surely history should teach us that it is worse tha 
useless to attempt to force a belief on any man, & 
to force him to abandon any faith dear to him. Sing 
the Pope has lost alt hope of gaining temporal powr 
in England, the cry of ‘‘ No Popery ”’ has lost alit 
significance. 


Emsworth, Hanis 


Marron Valley, British Columbia 


“THE AMERICAN BOGEY’: ‘ ENGLAND 
AND EGYPT’ 


SIR,—I have never read, in over thirty year 
reading of your REview, saner and sounder artics 
on these. May you long continue to provide sud 

I am not at all sure that Mr. Peel did noi 
though; and I am confident that the first solutio 
suggested is the better as to Egypt—to wai 
Oriental countries must not be taken too seriously 
in their present frothy condition, but very patiently. 
No one has a clearer vision of material actualitit 
than the Oriental, and that is so because he ts 
such spiritual vision. 

I am, etc., 
OBSERVER 


SHAKESPEARE, JONSON AND WILKINS 

SIR,—May I beg space for a brief reply to Mt 
Ivor Brown’s generous letter. Again, in my judf 
ment, his argument falls, because he has omittel 
somewhat strangely, to take account of a truth vill 
to the issue, namely, that all such theses as tho 
which my book seeks to prove, are, and must ® 
based upon cumulative effect. When, for 
by way of protest against my suggested parallé 
between ‘ Titus’ and ‘ King Lear,’ in “‘ the bane 
detested vale ’’ of the one, and the desolate heal 
of the other—Mr. Brown writes: ‘‘ If that 6 ™ 
why not see also the origin of every subsequent {ie 
about bleak country in the whole of Engi 
literature?” my answer is ‘* Certainly, why 
provided that you take the instance apart from® 
context ’’; but since already, in that same chaphet, 
I have presented carefully compiled evidences 
‘ Titus’ was one of the plays in which Shakespe® 
was wont to go quarrying for material for A 
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: r Night’s Dream,’ as well as ‘ Lear’; and 
doce, further, by other parallels and arguments, I 
the strong probability that, while writing 
¥ scenes and lines from the earlier ‘ Titus ’ 
we again constantly present to Shakespeare’s mind; 
jun 1 am surely justified in maintaining that such 
‘ } as the one quoted—fantastic though it may 
, when isolated from its setting—becomes 
ally permissible and evidential, in its context, 
g suggesting two similar mental pictures in the two 
gaywrights’ minds. The problem, moreover, goes 
than mere textual resemblances. As an astute 
Imdon reviewer wrote, of these very passages: 
#Here we are over the frontier beyond literary 
giolarship .. .. the rest is really a matter for 
gyehologists to take up.’’ 
Precisely! The question to be determined is, 
giether I have, or have not, across 300 years, made 
gme genuine imaginative contact with the mental 


werrelations of variously coupled Elizabethan 
jamatists? Dangerous! urges Mr. Brown. I 


gant him; and claim no infallibility; but what 
goneer work, I ask, literary or other, has ever been 
mempt from danger? Orthodoxy is safer—and 


easier. 

That my able opponent has allowed me “ grace 
fe grace,’ I am gratefully mindful; for these are 
mong the pleasures of controversy. 

I am, etc., 
Percy ALLEN 
19 Middleway, 
Hampstead Garden Suburb, N.W.11 

[Mr. Ivor Brown writes: ‘‘ Mr. Allen’s argument 
by cumulation still affrights me and I must confess 
myself a timid shelterer behind what he calls 
gthodoxy, and I, common sense. I cannot agree that 
ifyou pile up a quantity of bad reasons for believing 
athing you make one good reason. The value of 
@idence is surely a matter of quality, not of quantity, 
ad 1 am not attracted by the cumulus.” This cor- 
spondence is now closed.—Ep. S.R.] 


{Many letters are unavoidably held over). 


THE THEATRE 
TWO OF TWO KINDS 


By Ivor BROWN 


The Stranger in the House. By Michael Morton and Peter 
Trail. Wyndham’s Theatre. 

Other Men’s Wives. By Walter Hackett. St. Martin’s Theatre. 
HERE is a type of criticism which makes 
frequent and complacent use of the retort 
chronological. The thing is so easy and gives 

me the air of an omniscient, sublime upon his peak 

and surveying the pitiable futilities of all the periods. 

I dare say that I have been a considerable offender 

myself and have dismissed this and that as being 

hopelessly eightyish or ninetyish as though that ended 

Matters. It is tempting for the man who is under 

lie obligation to say something hurriedly and has 

tothing whatever to say to mount this pillar of the 
polymath and to occupy himself with the allocation of 
supposedly damning dates or derivations. One of the 
fommon tricks of the trade in its theatrical branch is 

1 lie in wait for a play whose scene is a home 

mstead of an hotel, whose characters have other occu- 

Pitions than adultery, and in which parents actually 

children and bills and consequent rackets on the 

ee instead of jumping eternally into the Blue 
faim and thence into illicit beds. When a play of 

kind occurs, the proper procedure is to mutter 
the word “‘ Horniman ” sniffily, to commit some kind 

M facetiousness about what Manchester thought the 

tay before yesterday, to suggest that 1910 is hopelessly 

Wie jeu, and to pass on with such dismissive 


gestures to the gayer, newer world in which the only 
representative of the labouring class is an occasional 
gigolo. 

To say that ‘ The Stranger in the House’ is the 
kind of play that might have happened before the war 
is true; I cannot understand why such truth should 
be terrible. In this piece there is presented an 
aggressively successful family of North Country 
industrialists. Such families multiplied rapidly during 
the war and many of the new-comers have held their 
own. Mr. Withers, as pictured by Messrs. Morton 
and Traill and acted by Mr. Frank Royde, may be 
an ugly specimen of the self-made merchant, but I am 
convinced that for every representative of the 
languorous lords who drop epigrams about a comedy 
of Mr. Lonsdale’s there are fifty living exemplars of 
Mr. Withers. That he should have bullied his wife 
until she is only a shadow im the house and spoiled 
hid children until they are intolerable little termagants 
is exactly what one would expect ; if those who label the 
Withers family as pathetically pre-war would make a 
few observations in such centres of Witherdom at its 
ease as Southport, Scarborough, or St. Anne’s they 
might alter their tune. It is obvious that Mrs. 
Withers is not always a sensitive creature who 
retreats to a diet of aspirin and a fearful routine of 
having headaches in her room. More women of her 
status probably find consolation in extravagance, feed 
their boredom with rich meats, and become placid 
heavy-weights instead of wraiths aghast. None the less, 
the first act of ‘ The Stranger in the House’ seemed 
to me an intensely actual picture of an English home 
in which the parental partnership has become so com- 
pletely a subjection that even the children have come 
to regard their mother as if she were a distant cousin 
who had been planted on the family, while the father 
goes bustling on towards his half-million with a blind 
vanity which sees neither that his wife is becoming 
an invalid in a cage nor that his children are such 
purse-proud little cads that only calamity can cure 
them. There is the old granny who does see and she 
alone seemed to me to be a creature of the theatre 
rather than of life. Perhaps I have seen too much of 
this silvered sagacity which sits like a Greek chorus 
in a chair by the fire and offers pithy and prudential 
maxims as the payment for its keep. Miss Kate 
Rorke plays the part with all the clarity, firm- 
ness, and audibility which we expect from the seniors; 
but this, I felt, was theatre, while Miss Thorndike’s 
pallid presence, as of one feebly attempting to keep 
half a foothold on her own doorstep, was actuality. 
Miss Thorndike was a pupil in that Manchester 
school which we are now expected to despise. That 
school was especially distinguished for its examples 
of what is best called muted acting. I have never 
forgotten Miss Ada King as the charwoman in ‘ The 
Silver Box’ nor Miss Thorndike as ‘ Jane Clegg.’ 
I have always preferred Miss Thorndike’s mood of 
resignation and dulled wrath to her active and protest- 
ing heroines. Mrs. Withers does indeed revolt, but 
the emphasis of the part is on the suppression of 
maternal impulse and the crushing of a wife’s pride. 
The early scenes of the play are genuinely atmospheric. 
We are not told who is the stranger in the house; 
‘nor do we need any subsequent instruction. The 
sense of that alienation is in the air, immediately and 
unforgettably. Mr. Lion’s casting and production 
here notably assisted a really well-written act. 

The rescue of Mrs. Withers is achieved by a return 
from the Cape of her old love, one who seems to 
wear a colonially hearty heart on a colonially tailored 
sleeve. Mr. Nicholas Hannen has only to be breezy 
and to show that his heart, whether on or off the sleeve, 
is always in the right place. One hardly need sa 
that he does it without fault, while Miss Maisie Darrell 
and Mr. Wallace Geoffrey are giving impudence a 
good show as the turbulent juniors of the Withers 
family. I have no intention of describing how the 


rescue took place nor would | maintain that the last 
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and most explicit act of this play is| comparable to the 
first in which what is afterwards hammered is cleverly 
hinted. What I do protest against is the assumption 
that, because some eminent plays of 1910 portrayed 
the domestic interiors of the northern counties, any 
play about a business man’s home north of the Trent 
is dismissable as wretchedly 1910 and _ therefore 
inferior to the formless chitter-chatter stuff about the 
mentally over-sexed and the physically under-employed. 

Mr. Hackett’s plays usually pay some observance 
to a formula and are modelled by an expert and 
ingenious hand. If you remember Miss Marion 
Lorne as a perfect suburban lifted on some freakish 
wave of misadventure and washed up on the wildest 
sea-coasts of Bohemia, Alsatia, and murderous 
never-never-lands, if you have a loving recollection 
of that Arabian night into which a pier-head Pansy 
was projected, you will welcome the information 
that Miss Lorne is once more to be seen pursing 
her lips and pouting with a petty righteousness in 
the face of monstrous hazards and indignities. Mr. 
Hackett has carried the Marion Lorne part into a 
night of absurdity in one of those hotels on the 
northern French coast, which, when boarded up and 
brooding through the winter, seem to be the 
unchallenged castles of despair and headquarters of 
desolation. If stolen diamonds of prodigious price 
are anywhere to change hands, why not among the 
sardine tins in the forsaken larder of such a 
hibernating monster? I could not quite understand 
why Mr. Anthony Peel (Mr. Leslie Banks) took 
such a humdrum little party as Mrs. Worthing (Miss 
Marion Lorne) for the long motoring run, whose 
accidental termination landed them in the perils 
and problems of hotel-life in such a spot, but I 
could fully see that it was to such cavernous 
solitudes of stucco that stolen ‘‘ sparklers ’’ would 
come, pursued by as exquisite a criminal as Miss 
Fay Compton could paint in colour and by as 
sinister a detective as Mr. Robert Holmes could limn 
in black and white. 

All this, in the chill of print, sounds banal enough. 
But one does not have to read this play of ingenious 
turns in a pursuit whose cause is extremely difficult 
to trace: this is essentially the trifle to be watched, 
savoured, and forgotten. But you will not forget 
the flustered misery of Miss Lorne or the quick- 
witted beauty of Miss Compton or the general 
deportment of Mr. Banks. It is all very neatly 
flicked along and the quality of the cast is shown by 
the choice of such players as Mr. James Dyrenforth 
and Mr. Boris Ranevsky in order that the smaller 
corners should be perfectly filled. Obviously this is 
exactly the play which Messrs. Morton and Traill 
have chosen not to write; that is to say that nobody 
in it has any children, any work, any lack of 
money, or any of the obvious workaday relationships 
of common man. The stolen jewels must be not 
less than regal in origin and republican in dollar- 
power. The result is pure theatre and as deft an 
essay in one kind of artifice as ‘ The Stranger in the 
House ’ is an honest effort at another kind of art. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—111 
Set sy Peter TRAILL 


A. “ There is a land of the living and a land of 
the dead, and the bridge is love, the only survival, 
the only meaning.’’ We offer a First Prize of Two 
Guineas and a Second Prise of Half a Guinea for a 
defence of or attack on this statement from ‘ The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey,’ in not more than 300 
words. 


B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a triolet upon 


14 April igg 

Mr. Henry Ford, who is now visiting this Country 
the first line of which must be F 


Mr. Ford crossed the road. 
Competitors are reminded of a poem by Austin Dobson 


RULES 
i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner qf 
treet, n, W.C. iy week: LITE 
or LITERARY 111s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing § 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. j 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words mug) 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to hime 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in & 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of thy 
tules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted 4 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withheld a prize or 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first posta 
Monday, April 23, 1928. The results will } 
announced in the issue of April 28. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 109 


Set sy CHARLES Davy 


A. A Wellsian Time Machine permits the presen. 
day inventor, on the only occasion on which he uss 
it, to enjoy fifteen minutes’ conversation with m 
intelligent citizen of London in a.p. 5000. We offers 
First Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prise of Half 
a Guinea for a list of six questions, set by the inventor, 
most likely to elicit information of value—in a broad 
sense—to the world of to-day. 

B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea ands 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an attempt in ym 
words by the shade of Henry James to write an adver 
tisement in the modern heart-to-heart dialogue sty 
for furniture sold on the no-risk easy-payment system, 


We have received the following report from Mr. 
Charles Davy, with which we concur, and have 
pleasure in awarding the prizes in accordance with 
his recommendations. 


REPORT FROM MR. DAVY 


1094. Most competitors formed a rather generous 
estimate of how much conversation can be got intoa 
quarter of an hour. This time limit was admittedly 
brief, but its absence would have opened the way to 
an immense range of general questions of the ‘‘ What 
is Truth?’’ type, difficult to judge without entering 
into equally profound philosophical considerations 
Hence I have rejected all questions incapable of shot 
answers, and also all questions—such as ‘‘ How @ 
they manage not to be bored with an average lifetime 
of 300 years?’’—-which presuppose information as ® 
the state of the world at the appointed future datt 
Several competitors, including J. B. and A. W 
Newman, were disqualified for introducing ‘SUP 
plementary questions arising out of their original s&% 
I have reluctantly been compelled to reject P. & 
Bennett’s ingenious notion of employing the tm 
machine to bring back samples of seeds and fertilize 
This method of obtaining knowledge can scarcely 
called asking a question. Otherwise Mr. Bennetts 
list was one of the best sent in and quite the mot 
amusing. I like his ‘‘ For God’s or whatever j@ 
believe in’s sake be brief and exact,” and his “ Wil 
you come with me by the quickest means of transl 
and exchange clothes with me and the contents of of 
pockets? Mine are genuine antiques in a fair st 
of preservation.”’ 

Two of the most thoughtful lists came from Jamé 
Hall and Lalrhima, but both are too heavy a strain ® 
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the time limit. W. H. Hunter and M. R. Williamson, 
on the other hand, are sensible but a little too 
Pibwob was in the running for a prize 
with a very well-chosen list, but I cannot convince 
that he would be able to work through it in 
fifteen minutes. 
One of the most popular questions concerned com- 
ication with other planets. Health questions 
were naturally frequent—especially enquiries for a 
gncer cure—and a large number of competitors 
wished to find out the chief source of material energy 
gsed in the future. Not very many entrants enquired 
about survival of personality after death. There was 
gome curiosity as to the position of women and the 
tion of marriage, and a distinct anxiety as to 
the future relation of men to machinery. 
| reommend W. R. Dunstan for first prize. His 
sixth question seems to me a little weak, but his first 
fve are very well framed. On a balance of scope, 
terseness and practicality his list is certainly the best. 
The second prize is awarded to P. R. Laird for the 
next best list in the rather small class of entries which 
do not seem likely to exceed the time limit. 


FIRST PRIZE 


1. Have you obtained definite evidence of survival 
after death ? 

2. Have you succeeded in communicating with any 
ether planet ? 

3. What is the prevailing religion? 

4. Have you a federation of the nations of the 
world ? 

5. Is your economic organization still capitalistic ; 
if not, what ? 

6. Have 


(Robots) ? 


you invented mechanical labourers 


W. R. Dunstan 


SECOND PRIZE 


1, How do you store energy for heating purposes? 

2. How was cancer eradicated? 

3. When anybody wishes to be private, 
about it? 


how does he set 


4. How do you destroy weeds? 

5. What do you eat? 

6. When was the next war after 1928, and what happened? 
P. R. Latrp 


togs. This turned out a very difficult competition 
and no entry of outstanding merit was received. Very 
few competitors seem to have realized that Henry 
James was an extremely conscientious man and that if 
he had tried to write an advertisement he would cer- 
tainly heave endeavoured to pay some attention to its 
selling power—though I do not suggest that he would 
have managed to please a modern publicity expert. 
The strict dialogue form was preserved so seldom in 
the entries that I have not insisted on it, since the 
phrase ‘‘ the modern heart-to-heart dialogue style "’ 
can reasonably be allowed a slightly elastic interpreta- 
tion. P. R. Bennett’s entry has an agreeably pictur- 
esque vigour but it included several rather crude phrases 
from which I am sure Henry James would have shrunk 
in pain. Nesky O. Kwiss has the right atmos- 
phere, but he hardly covers enough of the typical 
points essential to his model. Doris Elles has several 
amusing touches and comes nearer than anyone to the 
Tight kind of dialogue spirit, but she, too, fails to 
tefer to any intelligible system of payment. A short 
word-limit is, of course, a very severe handicap on 
the Jamesian method and no one succeeded in cover- 
ing all the practical points concerned in the proposed 
transaction. 

I recommend that the first prize be awarded to 
George von Raalte, for the best combination of a 
feasonably Jamesian style with a clear insistence on 
the “no risk ”’ principle. He is to be commended, 


too, for the useful clinching effect of his last sentence, 
Which is soundly designed to leave the reader in the 


right frame of mind. No second prize is awarded, 
but I recommend P. R. Bennett’s entry for printing 
on its individual merits. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Mr. and Mrs. Wedly immensely pondered, not, at 
bottom, from any surviving doubt as to the fitness, for 
them, in every way, of the quite overwhelmingly 
alluring articles of furniture through which, as through 
an archipelago of Elysian islands, they had been so 
skilfully, so courteously piloted. Mrs. Wedly had put 
ashore in the armchair by which they had hove to. 

“* It isn’t as if, in itself, your furniture, apart from 
extraneous considerations, weren’t just too delightful, 
weren’t in fact exactly what we’ve been looking for.’’ 
She struck Mr. Radge as quite beautifully wailing— 
with an implication, that is, of the sadness of some- 
thing unexpressed, which, in her mind, cancelled the 
sweetness of it all. 

Mr. Radge leaped outwards in quest of a considera- 
tion. ‘* Ah, yes, you mean—?’’ That and his smile 
showed he hadn’t missed the trail so delicately pointed 
to. They smiled back. 

**My dear Mr. and Mrs. Wedly,’’ he intimately 
pleaded, ‘‘ set your minds at rest about that.” 

Mr. Wedly, however, scented the need of masculine 
detail. ‘‘ You mean, it needn’t be quite altogether ?’’ 

** Oh, as dividedly as you like.’’ 

He had paused as for the reassuring tone, or at 
least the large emphasis of it, so that Mrs. Wedly, 
quite to the surprise of them both, took him up. ‘‘But 
one needs assurances.’’ 

** One?”’ he echoed. 

‘* All of us, you know.”’ 

He admitted the principle. ‘‘ All equally.’’ What, 
however, fairly got them was the question which 
extraordinarily and with such an effect of increased 
confidence he next hazarded. ‘‘ You mean, if, after a 
time, you couldn’t pay?’’ He beautifully didn’t wait. 
‘* You keep the just proportion.’’ 

‘* And for the use of the rest?” Mr. Wedly was 
emboldened in the clearer air. 

** Purely nominal.’’ 

Mrs. Wedly conclusively rose. 
what we want to-morrow.’’ 


** We will select 
GeorGE RAALTE 


COMMENDED 

** Old thing, can’t you,’ Angelina asked, “‘ hear the parlour 
crying for it? Doesn’t it, inevitably, belong?’ She felt back 
of her mind, where after a passing nod she characteristically 
decided to leave it, a conviction that the permanence of their 
mutual esteem would be enhanced by the magnificence and, 
since magnificence is not to be had without expense, the 
costliness of their post-hymeneal surroundings. 

“ Darling, I’m,’? Edwin paused for any old adverb, ‘‘ abso- 
ballilutely stoney-broke.”” His dubiety of the wisdom of 
hypothecating his prospects in advance was, indeed, literally 
hectic. 

At the psychological moment the exquisite young person who 
was waiting upon their pleasure ventured with becoming 
deference to expound what the confiding generosity of the new 
commerce is, wonderfully, up to. “ is touched for no 
mercenary deposit. The goods are, before one has paid a penny 
for them, deliciously, one’s very own; reverently, to bow down 
to; capriciously, to play about with; majestically, to lord it 
over.”’ 

** Isn’t he a perfectly priceless,”” whispered Angelina, ‘‘ chook ? 
Ask him when the deuce, and if, we ever do stump up.” 

Edwin did his best, but the afflatus was, frankly, subdivine. 
* Does one,’”’ he blurted out, “ jolly well, have forever to raise 
the dust, that these articles of vertu have to be shelled out for 
with, in??’ 

‘* This isn’t surely, par me, genuinely Jacobean, is it?” 
asked Angelina, delicately fingering the object of her choice. 

‘* Literally, no,’’ gasped the exquisite, shaken, but grappling 
adroitly with both queries at the same time or perhaps, for the 
latter was ambiguous, heroically with all three. ‘‘ One insures 
against one’s clients’ failure to,” he paused, shying at a fence 
he never took 

Cough up,’’ suggest 

sir, and the premium is included in the 
fantastically nominal price.” 

The bargain was, as they say, clinched. 

P. R. Bennett 
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N 1893 the Saturpay Review took rather lightly 
[: reissue, for most people the virtual first 

appearance, of the ‘ Poems’ of Mrs. Meynell. 
It was appreciative, calling the pieces of that slender 
volume ‘‘ exquisitely true, and sensitive, and subtle,” 
but its notice was:brief, no more than a paragraph in 
an article which dealt also with the ‘ Lacrime 
Musarum’ of Sir William Watson, a volume by 
Mr. Richard Le Gallienne, a volume by Mr. Arthur 
Symons, and other books of verse. Alas, it was Sir 
William who was given pride of place, though my 
predecessor very properly found his poetry cold. 
There is a worse fault than coldness in the lucid, 
dignified, carefully pointed verse of Sir William 
Watson : there is a frequent misfit between the grand 
manner and the sober, somewhat exiguous substance. 
His best work, really, was in those early epigrams, 
and it is a melancholy irony that the very best of the 
epigrams, that warning the poet that poetry is not 
merely Truth or Beauty but their radiance and 
perfume, should be a poem of self-rebuke. Of Mr. 
Richard Le Gallienne, though he wrote two good 
pieces and had some very pretty lines, with others 
rather ‘‘ curious and disgusting,’’ it is not now 
necessary to write. Mr. Symons, whatever it may 
now be the fashion to say, has his definite place in 
English poetry. Mrs. Meynell, to return to her, has 
meant a little too much to those to whom she has 
meant anything. 


* 
* 


Generally, I suppose, it is an evil fate for a writer 
to be the darling of a clique. Mrs. Meynell was that. 
Add to it that the clique was not united merely by 
literary sympathies, and that besides religious con- 
siderations there were certain personal reasons for 
the hushed and reverential approach to her. The 
situation was alarming, but I cannot see that her 
beautiful talent suffered much. Hers was no wild and 
exuberant nature. She was choice by instinct as well 
as through, the influence on her of her circle. That 
way of going through life and literature with the gait 
of one who will not soil her feet with the common 
dust, that gracious austerity, that delicate frugality, 
were natural to her. It would have been a tragedy 
if she had been stimulated by circumstances and friends 
to ample production and the endeavour to be com- 
prehensive. 


* 
* * 


Others have thought more highly of her prose than 
I can. Certainly, her essays are packed with ideas, 
and the expression of them is precise; certainly, there 
are many memorable phrases. But the art of prose, at 
any rate of English prose, except with Landor and 
with Walter Pater, is an art demanding compromise. 
As you will allow any refined severity of regulation 
to a dancer and deny all but a little care for balance 
and smoothness to a walker, so you will admit 
extreme strictness of pattern in verse and consider it 
affected in prose. Landor himself suffers occasionally 
from his scruples, and even Pater seems towards the 
end of his life to have begun to feel that a certain 
relaxation, the admission of something more like the 
conversational tone of a careful speaker, would be 
desirable. The prose written by Mrs. Meynell, though 
perfectly sincere, often makes me a trifle uncomfort- 
able. It has the same effect on some very hearty and 
abominable persons, but one must not, in esthetic 
matters, be afraid to be on the right side because 
of the wrong company, and I will confess that on the 
whole I find it too precious. 


14 April igg 


The verse, for a reason already suggested, is quip 
another affair. No doubt there are in it a few pj 
in which there has been a little too much winnoy; 
Now and then the fastidious, rejecting mind has pay. 
defeated itself by provoking us to think of what hy 
been rejected, and this avoidance of certain 
of the matter in hand has none of the ironigg 
pathos to be found in the evasions of another ge 
limiting artist, Austin Dobson. But the fault, a 
rare one in our literature, is a kind of virtue, and 
there are scarcely a dozen pages of her few on whig 
one is aware of it. For the rest, how delicate » 
ardour, what distinction of movement, what conog, 
tration, how fine an instinct for metrical form! 


The anthologies have done her wrong, con ; 
through ‘ Renouncement ’ and that piece in, which om 
feels a nun working in the style of Watteau, a 
imperfect impression of her poetic personality, 
There was more mind in her, more spiritual insight, 
a graver and more imaginative passion, than thog 
pieces offer us. But indeed what should the wises 
anthologist do with a writer who produced so spari 
and was so self-critical? Surely the only thing to dp 
with such a poet is to take her work as almost 4 
whole or to pass over it. 


* 
* * 


She was an anthologist herself, and maddened a 
number of worthy people by omitting Gray’s ‘ Elegy,’ 
She was quite right in excluding it from a collection 
deliberately designed to be ‘ The Flower of the Mind) 
and likely enough Gray would.have acquiesced in her 
verdict. He knew what his champions mostly do not, 
that the poem appeared in an age which was 9 
wreatly concerned with mortuary meditations that any 
good work in that kind was sure of success. He 
frankly declared that it owed that success to the sub 
ject, and even went so far as to say the thing would 
have gone as well in prose. There is a great deal 
of prose in him; in the editor who slighted him there 
was, in a sense, not enough. But, no. Is it not, 
in another sense, the prose intelligence which so 
distrusts the urgency of the poetic impulse as to 
prospect the whole route before going whither it 
urges? And that brings me to the final thing about 
Mrs. Meynell. It is the balance of ardour and 
circumspectness that makes her as a poet. 


* 
* * 


How far her fame will endure is a difficult question: 
she is no longer the subject of a cult; one fact is cet 
tain, that she will never be truly popular. But in the 
house of art there are many mansions, and Mrs. 
Meynell occupies one of them. A small poet she may 
be: she is a poet. It was, I think, one of her own 
sayings, that a writer of verse should be judged by his 
or her approach to a subject: her approach was 
always that of a poet. She rejected too much, it may 
be; but it was always as a poet that she addressed 
herself to the subject with which she was dealing. 
Look at her poems and you will see, again and 
again, an exquisite poetical tact in her way of enter 
ing into the subject, an admirable tact in her leaving 
off. Asa race we are copious, by a kind of reaction 
from our tongue-tied habits; but Mrs. Meynell was 
careful never to say one word more than was truly 
necessary. That she sometimes carried reticence too 
far is true, but how rare is that virtue, how few are 
the English poets who can be’accused of it! ial 
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1S QUite 
REVIEWS 
ADAM LINDSAY GORDON 
By Epwarp SHANKS 
a ~ Poems of Adam Lindsay Gordon. Arranged 
tue, an) by Douglas Sladen. Constable. 3s. 6d. 
which Bey EYOND dispute,’’ says Mr. Sladen, ‘‘ Gordon 
cate ay jg the national poet of Australia.” He is 
i mething more, for he was also, as much as anyone, 
je originator of a particular sort of poetry which is 
nonce very characteristic and very popular. He was 
sp a good poet. He was not one of the greatest, 
seven Mr. Sladen admits in the following remark- 
._Biiesentence: ‘‘ He had not the broad humanity, the 
ne gene power of a Homer, a Chaucer, a Shakespeare, 
Ich one xa Longfellow.’’ But he had vigour and freshness 
raul, “a Bada sense of action and adventure. He had not all 
onality. Wjegifts that Mr. Sladen claims for him. One of these 
insight, Bixins is that he was “‘ more classical’? than Mr. 
n those Kling in language and subject, which, ‘whatever 
_Wistst Bening one may attach to that rather unexpected 
aringly sod, is merely nonsense. For Mr. Kipling, though 
B todo Bis not one of his boasts, is really not only a 
—s and consummate craftsman but also a highly 
aitured individual. 
Gordon was neither. His youth was a stormy one 
md, indeed, we lose sight of him completely between 
te ages of eight and fourteen. We know that he 
ws at Cheltenham College, the Royal Military 
ened @ Bicdemy at Woolwich, Worcester Grammar School, 
Elegy.’ Bid Cheltenham again—in the order named. At the 
lection we of nineteen he was sent to Australia, doubtless 
Mind,’ Bie excellent reasons. During the previous years we 
0 her Bear little of his academic progress, but much of his 
not, Bitendships with pugilists and jockeys. We also hear 
aS $0 Bitat he won a steeplechase while still at school—hav- 
“ = ing first stolen his mount. He was in fact the sort 
; Zz of cheerful, happy-go-lucky ‘‘ bad hat” who was, 
would then more often than now, sent to the colonies because 
t deal lis relatives at home did not know what to do with 
shined him, It is quite evident that there was no vice in him. 
~~ Ifthe testimony of his friends were wanting, his poems 
sa would speak for him: they are clearly the work of a 
os te fundamentally honest man. But he was a man who 
‘er it gS ever likely to do well for himself. He was for 
about ™ ?.years in the South Australian Police (as a con- 
a stable, though his father had obtained for him a com- 
mission, for which he never applied) and after that an 
itinerant horse-breaker. Then a legacy enabled him to 
become a landed proprietor and a member of the South 
Australian Parliament. His Parliamentary career was 
‘failure, his property declined, and he became, accord- 
tion: 48 to Mr. Sladen, ‘‘ the most famous steeplechase 
Mons” tider in Australia.’’ In 1870, ‘‘ he just waited to 
a se his last and best volume, ‘ Bush Ballads and Gal- 
u loping Rhymes,’ through the press, and went out and 
SF stot himself the first thing on the following morning.” 
may He was in severe financial difficulties and left debts 
“a behind him, but it seems probable that the real cause 
y of this tragic event was mental trouble resulting 
a number of serious falls. He was precisely the 
7 sort of man of whom it is glibly said that he is no 
me's enemy but his own—but he was his own enemy. 
"al His poetry is a queer tangle of influences all con- 
an verging on one point, whence issued something new 
. Which in its turn became an influence on others. He 
tal Was to begin with, and remained intermittently for 
pen the whole of his life, decidedly Byronic. When he 
cil Was under twenty he wrote: 
too a, gto bid me cross the flood, 
“a y kindred frowned at me; 


They say I have belied my blood 


And stained my pedigree. 
t. But I must turn from those who chide, 


And laugh at those who frown ; 
I cannot quench my stubborn pride, 
Nor keep my spirits down. 
- . . And yet I may at times recall 
Her memory with a sigh; 
At times for me the tears may fall 
And dim her sparkling eye. 
But absent friends are soon forgot, 
And in a year or less, 
*Twill doubtless be another’s lot 
Those very lips to press. 
The influence of Byron remains strong and unmis- 
takable, because Gordon was always able to fit Byron’s 
sentiment to his own circumstances. The influence of 
Browning was also useful to him because he was able 
to adopt the manner of some of Browning’s simpler 
and robuster pieces for the stories of life and action 
in the Bush that he desired to tell. ‘ From the Wreck,’ 
a good stirring poem, is nothing more than ‘ How 
We Brought the Good News,’ transferred from the 
scenery of the Low Countries to that of Australia. 
But the most curious and unexpected discipleship that 
he underwent was to Swinburne. This cannot be 
explained save as the result of pure fascination by the 
magic of Swinburne’s verse. In these poems he does 
not merely adopt Swinburne’s metres; he changes his 
whole tone and colouring to suit them. Indeed, in his 
few successful pieces in this manner, he is so suc- 
cessful that the claim has actually been put forward, 
regardless of dates, that it was Swinburne who 
imitated him. ‘This peculiar notion does not appear 
quite so nonsensical, when one reads passages like the 
following in which Gordon seems to move with the 
confidence of an initiator : 
With short, sharp, violent lights made vivid, 
To southward far as the sight can roam ; 
Only the swirl of the surges livid, 
The seas that climb and the surfs that comb. 
Only the crag and the cliff to nor’ward, 
And the rocks receding, and reefs flung forward, 
And waifs wrecked seaward and wasted shoreward 
On shallows sheeted with flaming foam. 
A grim grey coast and a seaboard ghastly, 
And shores trod seldom by feet of men— 
Where the battered hull and the broken mast lie, 
They have lain embedded these long years ten. 
Love! when we wandered here together, 
Hand in hand through the sparkling weather, 
From the heights and hollows of fern and heather, 
God surely loved us a little then. 

It is no more than pastiche, but it is pastiche done 
with an extraordinary amount of spirit. I do not know 
whether Swinburne ever saw any of the poems of his 
most successful imitator or what he would have said 
of them if he had. He might have had something 
violent to say about the failures, especially about that 
piece in which “‘ their due ’’ is rhymed with “ perdus”’ : 
the Swinburnian double rhyme is sometimes a double- 
edged weapon. But it is worth noticing that in the 
few successes Gordon displays more dexterity and com- 
mand of versification than in any but two or three of 
his other poems. He had not as a rule a very careful 
ear or any taste for anything but the most straight- 
forward of rhythms. 

Looking to his posterity rather than to his pro- 
genitors, we must of course regard him as the parent 
of that ‘‘ Empire” or “* Pioneer ”’ school with which 
the name of Mr. Kipling is associated. His best-known 
poems are about riding or adventures in the bush, and 
though to my mind they are not first-rate specimens 
of their class, there can be no doubt that they have 
played a large part in the foundation of a school. The 
fault I should find with them is that the dramatic 
monologues of which they so largely consist are not 
naturally managed. When Browning (or, for that 
matter, Mr. Kipling) makes one of his characters tell 
his story, he also makes us feel it probable that he 
should become thus reminiscent. Gordon’s ‘ Sick 
Stockrider ’ is quite obviously talking only because 
Gordon has decided that he shall. No one can be 
persuaded that the dying man would really thus recall, 
in such leisurely detail, to his companion the events 
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of the day’s ride and of their two lives. But in this 
department he is to be admired as the crude originator 
of something which others have since brought to a 
higher perfection. For his absolute and independent 
poetic reputation he must look to his descriptive and 
reflective pieces. 


JAMES II 


James the Second. By Hilaire Belloc. Faber 
and Gwyer. 15s. 


HIS is a challenging book. The same thing 

could no doubt be said of a very considerable 
number of Mr. Belloc’s historical works, but in 
this case the epithet has a special significance. One 
imagines Mr. Belloc in his unquenchable controversial 
ardour looking around for a difficult thesis to maintain 
or a losing cause to defend. This time his eye has 
lighted on James II, who is certainly in need of a 
friend. And so Mr. Belloc appears in the guise of 
rescuer of monarchs in distress. It is a gallant effort, 
and it goes without saying that in its course we are 
refreshed by re-acquaintance with Mr. Belloc’s old 
lucidity and force, which are such ample reward for 
our reading. 


Apropos of James II we learn that patriotism is the’ 


modern religion. The new Messiah in fact is the 
King, or, if you will, the State. Paganism in short. 
A typically modern belief, or, some would say, super- 
Stition. Also apropos of James II we get the happy 
apergu that love is less common in life than in print 
(self-love, we take it, always excepted). Another 
illustration of this same engaging habit is shown in 
the course of an argument that the modern world is 
ruled by finance, that the victory of the rich over the 
Crown dates from the seventeenth century. Mr. 
Belloc writes: ‘‘ Parliament consisted in two 
assemblies, one called the House of Lords, the other 
the House of Commons (the names and forms 
survive).”” This is an effective and endearing 
mannerism, and remarks like these are joys by the 
way; but in spite of them Mr. Belloc is not easy to 
read. He keeps one too busy feeling for one’s pencil 
to note points of disagreement for that. Reading his 
latest book is in fact a strenuous joy which should not 
be missed. 

It is always salutary and stimulating when accepted 
verdicts in history are challenged, and the onslaught 
on customary opinions of such a doughty contro- 
versialist as Mr. Belloc has a tonic if not a destructive 
effect. Probably he would be disappointed if furious 
controversy did not result from his championing of 
the cause of James II. An individual re-reading of 
history must be provocative. When it is Mr. 
Belloc’s it is—shall we content ourselves with saying 
more than provocative? Mr. Belloc’s view of 
James II is certainly more than provocative. Let us 
begin by trying to state it—but we have to go back 
to the Middle Ages first. 

Prior to the Reformation England was ruled by a 
succession of popular monarchs who owed their office 
to hereditary right. It was divine, for it was of God. 
At the Reformation began the destruction of this 
popular monarchy—because it stood for the interests 
of the population as a whole and against the growing 
power of the landed gentry. Gorged with monastic 
spoils the new power challenged the old. The issue 
was decided in the seventeenth century. Organized 
wealth, always victorious, defeated the Stuarts, and 
it has defeated and goes on defeating every obstacle 
in its path up to the present day. The climax came 
under James II; his great object was toleration. Sf 
he had won, an intolerant Parliament, the creature of 
the vested interests, would presumably have sunk in 
importance; but a clever plot defeated James, too 
upright to suspect men’s baseness. His character 
was compact of strength and limitation, and his chief 


limitation was failure of insight into the duupliiy 

others. 
This is an extremely imperfect attemp 
It 


summarize Mr. Belloc’s argument. 
elements of truth and value often ignored or Ram 
passed over, in particular in the stress laid og 


importance of the transfer of landed wealth jg ‘ 
sixteenth century upon the outcome of the Strugg ee" 
King and Parliament in the seventeenth. 
Twisting the academic lion’s tail, pulling theme 
of decorous dons may be a zestful, amusj aihor 
within certain limits even a healthy exercise. que 
reading his present book we cannot feeling P 
Mr. Belloc has indulged himself in this penaentt 
penchant rather more than is funny. Not tha a 
are mentioned. We mean that in the proc d 
stressing neglected aspects of the truth we are 
to accept rather too many new versions of op tee 
The reader has occasionally to console himself 
thinking that Mr. Belloc does not really meg; 
Take the case of medieval kingship in England 
Belloc writes : ‘‘ Of election there was no Conception 
No doubt the idea of election did not in pram 
amount as a rule to very much. Perhaps no 
than this is intended, but it is written “no coms es 
tion ’’ (our italics). No. Mr. Belloc cannot mea} 
But in regard to James II no such consolation ge 
possible. We fear Mr. Belloc does mean itu 
James’s great object was toleration, and that he», 
frustrated by a group of knavish capitalists. Qn; 
reluctant to drag in the name of Cromwell—one am 
with pleasure Mr. Belloc’s detestation of him; hg oly 
on one occasion he reasoned with opponents by ask 
them to consider the possibility that they 
mistaken. Similarly one would ask Mr. Belloc 
consider the possibility that he may be mistaken aba 
James II. And to reinforce the appeal let us cond 
by putting the following points. 
When James succeeded to the throne his broth 
had emancipated the Crown from _parliamentay 
control. The House of Commons unanimously yok 


James a revenue which soon rose to nearly he 
million pounds. He was not obliged to m . 
Parliament every year. He could dismiss judges a. 
he pleased. In a short time he had a standing amy Ms 
and passive obedience was taught at the university “a 
and by the English Church. James, himseld shot 
Catholic, was not expected to persecute those of ij deh 
own religion, but he was also not expected to gm sie 
toleration in defiance of law when he could give ith - 


simply allowing persecuting statutes to lie dormatt 
He chose to defy the law. Mr. Belloc says his obj 
was toleration. James himself said that tolerais 
was the necessary condition of absolutism. 
wanted to give not toleration, which was assured! 
Catholics by his own accession, but to give it in si 
a way that he could successfully claim and exerts 
arbitrary power. In less than four years he # 
opposed not only by Parliament, by Bishops, 
Whigs, and by Tories, he was opposed by the Pom 
himself. 


FACT, FICTION AND FUTILITY 


Forest Folklore, Mythology and Romance. ¥ 
Alexander Porteous. Allen and 
12s, 6d, 

Race and Civilization. By Friedrich Het 
Kegan Paul. 18s. 

The Age of the Gods. By Christopher Daws® 
Murray. 18s. 

T is a mystery how some books ever attain 
| Har of print, but from the publisher’s pes 
the loose cover it seems that someone considers 
work by Mr. Porteous to be a comprehensive, 
mary of the lore of trees and forests. In point 
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gaitis nothing of the sort; it is a jumble of extracts, 
fy from old works, ill-arranged and without the 
fest pretensions to scientific outlook. Not the 
iast amazing feature of this remarkable production 


Rate fantastic selection of subjects; in treating of 


the author mentions the canoes of this material 
Gai in various parts of the world, and in later pages 
geread of saints and others who are said to have 
across the sea in leaf boats. Apparently the 

uihor has not realized that ships and boats are made 
ywood and that wood comes from trees; for there 


um mention of the use of wood for this purpose. 


Equally astounding is the selection of authorities; a 
ensive work cannot be written with the help 

@ihe resources of a library such as may be found 
gay small country town; but unless appearances are 
ive, Mr. Porteous is of a different opinion. In 


ie fity years of existence the Folklore Society has 


ished a vast mass of materials; but not a single 
ume has been laid under contribution nor yet any 
gihropological journal; the works cited form per- 
igs one per cent. of the relevant literature. 


i a crowning achievement may be quoted the 


marks on the genealogical tree, the origin of which 
W, Porteous refers to the primitive conception of 
go's origin from trees; with the same idea he 
qaociates trees which figure in crests, citing as his 
@ample the device of the Orange Free State. 

Of a very different character is the work by Dr. 
fiertz; it is, perhaps, open to question whether he 
jas not wasted valuable space by discussing Gobineau, 
mo wrote more than seventy years ago; and to 


Mute Houston Chamberlain is rather like flogging 


"iB adead horse; but it is better to include too much than 


io little. Wéith his conclusion that the essence of all 


sill Weomies of racial superiority is race prejudice, bas- 


= ig itself on superficial generalization and vague 


malogy there is little to find fault; it is in the details 


§ @his argument that Dr. Hertz goes astray at times. 


“A itisa bold undertaking for any one man to deal with 


itheory from the standpoint of history, ethnology, 


wi mmatology, psychology and linguistics, for neither 


Turkish-German root affinities. 


Dr. Hertz nor anyone else is competent to pronounce 


: figment in all these fields; it is simply idle, for 


tample, to quote Adelung, who wrote in 1806, on 
It is not only in his 
thoice of authorities that the author is weak; he 
(eines exogamy as the custom of taking wives from 
tien tribes; but a more hopeless misunderstanding 
twould be hardly possible to conceive; exogamy is 
iecustom of marrying outside one’s own social group; 
te of its most familiar forms is cross-cousin marriage, 
Where children of brother and sister intermarry; with 
ihe tribe it has nothing whatever to do. 

The chief defect of the work is, however, the 
iisence of an index. Dr. Hertz is likely to find a 
food many readers and it is quite possible that some 
May wish to turn up a pronouncement on some specific 
pemt, such as the influence of the Norwegian on the 
Mpulation of Great Britain; it would be as reasonable 
i issue an atlas and expect students to find places 
Without an index. 

From the preface to Mr. Dawson’s book we learn 
that it is intended to be a survey of the whole problem 
tthe origins of our civilization as a manifestation of 
tie growth and mutual interaction of living cultural 
Wholes, The author is interested not only in material 
tilture but also in the origins of religion, social 
M@ganization, the theocratic state and so on. It is a 
title curious that in a work laying claim to such a 
tumprehensive character some subjects, such as the 
Gseovery of iron working, should be passed over 
iimost in silence; Mr. Dawson does not even mention 
ie hypothesis that its home was in Africa. 

The author has read widely and systematically and 
tthe end of the book are classified bibliographies for 
th chapter; but though this may be useful to any- 
®€ who wishes to read up any particular branch of 


a subject it cannot replace the citation of authorities 
in footnotes, which Mr. Dawson seems to regard as 
unnecessary. In dealing with the revolution in i 
culture brought about by the introduction of the plough 
he asserts that the ruling power in the new culture 
belonged to the priest ; he cites as his only example the 
peoples of the Lower Niger who give to the high 
priest of the Earth Goddess the title of ‘ The Owner 
of the Land.’ A comprehensive generalization cannot 
be established by a single instance, especially when, 
as in the present case, the instance is wholly irrele- 
vant. No peoples on the Lower Niger use the plough; 
the ezana of the Ibo, who appears to be the priest 
referred to, is not the ruling power in the community 
nor does his name imply ownership of the land; the 
Earth Goddess is a non-existent personage. If Mr. 
Dawson had disclosed on what authority he relied his 
readers would have had at any rate some means of 
checking his assertions. 

Equally baseless is his supposition that the matri- 
archy, better termed matrilineal descent, is due to the 
cultivation of land by women; the Australian black 
woman does not cultivate the land, but many native 
tribes reckoned descent through women; the land was 
always the property of the men of the local group who 
hunted over it. When all is said and done, Mr. Daw- 
son has written an eminently readable book even if 
it does not quite fulfil the promises made in the preface. 


REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN 


Mary Shelley. By Richard Church. Rachel. 
By James Agate. Gerald Howe. 3s. 6d. each. 


R. FRANCIS BIRRELL’S (and Messrs. 

Gerald Howe’s) brilliant adventure proceeds 
with these two volumes smoothly upon its dis- 
tinguished way. It will, indeed, continue to be a 
question whether the title of the series should not have 
been rather ‘* Provocative ’’ than Representative 
women. For a pedant (or perhaps an optimist) might 
not unreasonably enquire of what classes of women 
Elizabeth Chudleigh, Sarah Churchill, poor Mary 
Shelley and Rachel are ‘“‘ representative.’’ If these 
represent women, such an one might murmur, then a 
monastery would seem to be indicated. But if 
‘* provocative,’’ if as women in a stage-play thrilling, 
persuading, bewildering and deceiving, why then let 
us accept them and their series most heartily. 

Of the two last to drop us a curtsy, Mary Shelley 
is perhaps the less decisively drawn. Mr. Church 
appears to waver a little between seeing her for 
herself, or as throwing a light on the poet. Indeed, 
in one sense the book might be described rather as a 
contribution to the understanding of one aspect of 
Shelley than a resolute study of his wife. Like all 
lovers of Shelley who have written of him, Mr. Church 
has felt himself driven to write defensively. He traces 
with great sympathy the successive appearance of 
Harriet, Mary, Claire, Emilia and Jane. He suggests 
—what is very probably true—that the marriage with 
Harriet was a disaster, and that Mary, of all the 
women who followed, alone was Shelley’s lover and 
loved. But in the necessarily small compass of the 
book it seems in the circumstances that Mary is more 
often the subject of an argument than a biography. 
That almost inevitable defect admitted, the book has 
the virtue of sympathy, clean easy style, and, above 
all, of complete absence of mawkishness. It is the 
easiest thing in the world to write dithyrambs about 
Shelley—either of love or of hate. Even Matthew 
Arnold so far forgot his habitual claim as to coin his 
famous and wholly misleading phrase. Mr. Church 
is unaffected by superficial emotion. He is too much 
of a poet himself to write sentimental nonsense about 
another poet, and too intelligent to believe that genius, 
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however flamelike, justifies and makes beautiful all it 
touches. Mary Shelley is exhibited therefore as a 
woman of beauty both of character and form, but it is 
not pretended either that she uniformly possessed 
Shelley or could even regulate his extravagant refusal 
to be human. She endured all the anxieties and 
disasters that life has to offer—she bore and lost 
children, she was constantly in financial difficulties, 
she had no regular home, and she lost her husband. 
She contrived with all that to write a work that 
achieved general acceptance, and to remain herself. 
She was perhaps hardly a representative woman, but 
she was a very distinguished one. 

Rachel, on the other hand, may possibly, at any 
rate as Mr. Agate has drawn her, be felt to be repre- 
sentative of the great tragic actresses of all times. 
Like so many of them her origins were obscure, like 
most of them she could not control in her private life 
the passions she released on the stage, and like all of 
them she attempted to strike a bargain with vice by 
extravagant generosity. But she had two traits—one 
peculiar to Gallic actresses, the other to Jewesses, 
whether actresses or not. In spite of her spiritual 
eccentricities, she died rich, and all her life she was 
the protector of her family. 

Rachel affords Mr. Agate a study after his own 
heart, and he does not fail to take advantage of every 
possibility. Rachel is life, love and death in the raw, 
and Mr. Agate—an amateur of reality in all shapes— 
lives, loves and almost dies with his heroine. At one 
point in his history he suggests that perhaps his 
narrative may be changing merely into a chronicle of 
the life of a grande amoureuse. But he need not have 
feared. Mr. Agate is neither prurient nor abashed. 
He takes Rachel’s love affairs exactly as she took 
them herself—as fiery but ultimately unimportant 
incidents. He is naturally more concerned with her 
adhesive family, not least with the Pére Felix who 
stands at the beginning and the end of her short and 
brilliant stage history. 

But his real interest is the actress, the wearer of 
the buskin who revived Racine, and for whom the 
romantic revival did not exist. Alas! neither Mr. 
Agate nor anybody else can restore the essentially 
evanescent glory of the stage. Of all the Arts acting 
alone shares the mortality of its creator. In vain the 
tributes of Charlotte Bronté, Matthew Arnold and 
Janin. Nothing can recapture or repeat the tones of 
her voice, her inaccessible gesture, her stage transmu- 
tation into something rich and strange. Mrs. Siddons 
in her pictures reminds us of the painter and the 
woman rather than of the actress. In the accounts 
of Rachel we catch sidelights rather on Charlotte, 
Matthew Arnold and the French critic than on their 
subject. That was not their fault. It is not Mr. 
Agate’s that he cannot make us share Rachel’s acting 
personality as he makes us share the rest of her life. 
Most great artists have the ghostly applause of 
posterity as their only reward. The great actor 
passes from the noise of hands into quiet. 

HumBert WOLFE 


THE MEDIEVAL CONTROVERSY 


Life in the Middle Ages. Vol. I. By G. G. 
Coulton. Cambridge University Press. 
7s. 6d. 

Art and the Reformation. By G. G. Coulton. 
Oxford. Blackwell. 25s. 


ONTROVERSIALISTS in history are quite 

naturally suspected persons, and Dr. Coulton is 
so incorrigible a controversialist that his virtues as an 
historian are apt to be underrated. He is not really 
dogmatic, though he does his best to appear so. 
Even where his view is most extreme he is only too 
ready to quote chapter and verse, not in the common 
sense of supplying a cryptic reference to some 
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inaccessible work (which if one takes the 
track it down will as likely as not say exact} 
opposite to what is alleged) but by copious ¢ 
from the original authorities, which could ng 
falsified without the most patent dishonesty, 
he has the advantage of many of his advergs: 
who prefer to interpret their sources through a 
drastic editing, or to let an assertion serve 
proof is not to be had, and he is further distinguish 
by a consuming enthusiasm for the truth as he 
it. His wide and intimate knowledge of meds 
authorities at first hand, and the intellectual 
with which he uses that knowledge, are as clear} 
any discerning eye as his conspicuous distaste for 
romantic conception of the Middle Ages. 

In his ‘ Medieval Garner’ (which is now bg 
reprinted as ‘ Life in the Middle Ages’ in fp Ce 
volumes, the first on Religion, Folk-Lore and Super. The _ 
Stition; the next on Chronicles, Science and Art: ty 
next on Men and Manners; and the last on Monks 
Friars, and Nuns) he is at his favourite amusemes faul 
of showing from contemporary evidence what a coor 
place medieval Christendom really was. 
mentions that on being criticized in a long delmg 
Review for the pessimistic tone of his extracts iin 
replied by challenging the critic ‘‘ to name a fe» 4 the 
medieval writers who express any more hopeful view" ‘The 
and that none was forthcoming. This is all vy By: , 
well, but the class of writing which would have be aa 
free to do so is largely a recent development. Litem. 
ture as a means of expression was virtually 4 
monopoly of those who had some moral axe to gring, 
and the unanimity exhibited does not necessarily prov 
that there was only one view possible, but that onh og 
one found expression in writing. A_ picture i 
modern life formed from the pastorals of Roma ~ 
Catholic prelates, chronicles kept from the disp 
proving viewpoint of the monastery, the sermons @ - 
popular preachers, the satires of poets and so m io 
would be not merely unflattering but misleading, on 
Too much of this testimony comes from men who ant § 
congenitally or professionally interested in the seam - 
side for us to swallow it whole, although Dr. Co § ™ 
ton’s picture is no doubt considerably nearer te § © 
truth than Mr. Chesterton’s. ~ 

In ‘Art and the Reformation,’ by contrast, tis § 
subject is less controversial, and he takes som pat 
trouble to keep it so, although he cannot resist th §°™ 
temptation to adopt a most provocative title, and t 
start off by showing pretty conclusively that tk § ™ 
popular idea of the monks as builders of their om Se 
churches, sculptors of their own wood and stone, a § ™ 
artists in any branch whatever is at any rate highly th 
exaggerated, and for normal circumstances almost : 
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unfounded. The tonsured masons of Buckfastleigh 
would have been as exceptional among medieval 
they are among modern Benedictines, while Cartht- 
sians and Cistercians lived under a rule which put 
any such employment out of the question. 

Dr. Coulton complains of the tendency to study 
medieval architecture and come to entirely wrong 
conclusions about the ideas and lives of thos 
responsible for it, without taking the trouble to go 
the documents in which they are recorded. The 
criticism would have been more deserved a generation 
ago than it is now, but the improvement is no doubt 
partly due to the campaigns of Dr. Coulton and othets 
of the same opinion, and it still to some extent holds 
good. The book is both interesting to the generdl 
reader and valuable as a repository of many relevait 
passages which in their originals are ina ; 
enough to daunt even an historian. Although hes 
unable in six hundred pages to quote more than4 
small part of the material he does succeed in giving 4 
picture which is on the whole the best we know. He 
is always alert for glimpses of everyday life, 
where there is gold he brings it to the light for ou 
inspection. The type and production of 
books make them a pleasure to read. 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HartTLey 


Tig Spinner of the Years. By Phyllis E. Bentley. 


Benn. 7S. 6d. 
ihenden. By Somerset Maugham. Heinemann. 


Among Ladies. By Eleanor Scott. Benn. 
s. 6d. 
the Counterfeiters. By André Gide. Knopf. 


10s. 6d. 

The Death of a Diplomat. By Peter Oldfield. 
Constable. 6s. 

Te Game and the Candle. 
Kennedy. Heinemann. ts. 


T is hard to estimate Miss Bentley’s book. Its 
faults are undeniable : it is humourless, at moments 
#seems naive and heavy, and it is written in an 
qkward, stilted style. But all the same it leaves an 
impression on the mind different not in degree but 
gkind from that left by the average ‘‘ good ’’ novel 
#the day. And this is the more remarkable in that 
‘The Spinner of the Years’ is far from unambitious. 
pis a long, important, tragic novel, with five or six 
characters. The story involves every sort 
calamity, from suicide to slow death from con- 
sumption. Nor is it helped by novel setting or exotic 
daracter. Except for their tragic stature, the char- 
wiers are ordinary English people of to-day. And 
fhe book points a moral; its elaborate apparatus is 
tployed to illustrate and expound Miss Bentley’s 
thle, melancholy, stoical philosophy of life. It is in 
iis difficult task that the book is so successful. The 
fader is held, convinced, and deeply moved. The 
tharacters are not puppets, constructed to convey the 
moral but without life of their own; nor, on the other 
hand, does this moral stand out behind them crude 
aidirrelevant. Indeed, it is its ethical character that 
ges the book its distinction. The people are real 
people whose conduct is of reat moment, who can 
sive and sin and repent and reform; not the mere 
pathological specimens without individuality or voli- 


By Margaret 


‘Ashenden ’ is a series of stories purporting to be 
imeidents in the career of a member of the English 
Secret Service during the war; and generally revolv- 
iig round some curious character he has met with in 
the course of his duties; a Mexican assassin, an 
Englishman spying against England, an American 
commercial traveller in Russia during the Revolution. 
The stories are not simply thrillers nor yet simply 
studies of character, but something between the two; 
and the best of them sit very comfortably on both 
stools. In fact they owe their peculiar merit to this 
ambiguous posture. It is a pleasant change to read 
memoirs that really describe something worth remem- 
bering, while an exciting story is far more exciting 
fit reads like truth. Mr. Maugham, too, is just the 
aithor to make a success of such a book. The ruth- 
les atmosphere of vivid, cynical adventure he knows 
$0 well how to evoke adds ten-fold to the horror of a 
Story like ‘ The Traitor.’ It detracts proportionately 
from the effect of the one unsensational story in the 
Yolume—‘ His Excellency.’ Here Mr. Maugham seeks 
© touch the heart, but without success. May he 
ilways strive to curdle the blood. 

Miss Eleanor Scott, if she does not bring into the 

Such a monstrous regiment of women as Miss 
Dane once did, yet marshals a savage 

battalion. ‘ War Among Ladies’ tells the story of a 
Simiggle fought almost to the death between the mis- 
esses of an inferior school for girls. It is a story 


ally wicked as Miss Clemence Dane’s villainess, are 
yet so unattractive that one cannot muster much pity 
for them. Those that are not vulgar, genteel and 
flirtatious are vulgar, noisy and mannish. They com- 
bine, indeed, the worst attributes of men, their 
brutality, their love of ugliness, their slangy 
shame-faced sentimentality, with the _ silliness, 
meanness, and petty spite that are more pecu- 
liarly female faults. The only tolerable characters 
are the heroine, a conventional figure of niceness, and 
the old-fashioned Miss Cullen, incompetent and 
hideous, but not totally devoid of natural feeling. Of 
the girls we hear nothing, save that they regularly 
insult new mistresses and, unless closely supervised, 
spend their school-hours in passing notes to each other 
ornamented with indecent drawings. If this is what 
the Higher Education of Women leads to, one can 
only yearn for the days of deportment classes and 
drawing-room accomplishments. Better an ignorant 
human than a learned Yahoo. We owe it to Miss 
Scott to say that she seems to dislike the world of 
her creation. Every page of her book quivers with 
hate. It is a vigorous piece of work, and holds one 
fascinated from first to last. When she leaves the 
objects of her detestation, notably in the love-story of 
her heroine, she loses grip and tends to become con- 
ventional. But this very seldom happens. 

If M. Gide is to be trusted, French school-boys are 
even worse than English school-girls. ‘ The Counter- 
feiters’ describes the relations and character of a 
group of French boys in various stages of adolescence. 
This adolescence seems a curious and lop-sided affair. 
At the age of thirteen they possess mistresses, but at 
eighteen we find them bursting into tears, and then 
kissing and making friends. Their different char- 
acteristics are insisted on with wearisome and long- 
winded exactitude. But when all is said, the reader 
has a hard task in distinguishing one from another. 
Interspersed with their affairs are lengthy disserta- 


THE MASTERY OF 


THE PACIFIC 
Can the British Empire and United 
States Agree? 

By SIR FRANK FOX 


Author of “Problems of the Pacific,” etc. 
With2 Maps. 15s. net. Ready April 20th. 


This survey of the position in the 
Pacific may arouse some angry 
resentments, but the author has 
documented his facts, and the critics 
will find it difficult to answer. In 


brief, Sir Frank Fox sees 
ahead in the Pacific vty e 
British Empire and the United 
States, though their interests are 
identical, are not pulling together ; 
and the lack of mutual confidence 
and friendly co-operation between 
them is critically dangerous at the 
present moment. Why this attitude 
of distrust and suspicion? Is it safe 
for either Power? The author under- 
takes a frank analysis of the situation 
to answer these questions. 


A prospectus will be forwarded on application. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD — 
LTD. VIGO STREET, LONDON, W.1 


of almost unredeemed misery. The only compensating 
is that the mistresses, though not so demoniac- 
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tions in a strain of ponderous platitude, delivered 
sometimes by the characters, sometimes by the author 
in person, on the state of the contemporary novel, the 
soul, and story itself. |‘ The Counterfeiters’ is a 
difficult work to follow, and it is hard to believe that 
the effort to do so is worth while. Try as one will to 
admire it one finds it both trivial and pretentious, 
hysterical and half-hearted, sordid without being 
spicy and wordy without being clear. M. Gide’s work 
is said to represent a reaction from the classical 
tradition of French fiction. If so, he has sterilized 
without disinfecting it. 

‘ The Death of a Diplomat’ is an ingenious blend 
of several types of adventure story. Its theme is the 
detection of a crime; but it moves with a freer, looser 
gait than most stories of its class. The death of the 
German diplomat, the disappearance of the diamond 
and of the Secret Treaty, are the prelude not to 
ratiocination but to action. Few of the characters have 
time to think; there is always a surprise in store for 
them round the corner, generally a painful surprise. 
John Lavington was not a stupid man; but he could 
no more have done without Betty Marshall, corre- 
spondent of an American newspaper, during the pro- 
gress of the search, than he could do without her 
when the pursuit was over and the precipice had 
claimed its prey. Mr. Oldfield uses the natural 
scenery around Geneva with great effect; it is an 
integral part, not a mere ornament, of his story. He 
writes well and fastidiously; sometimes we get the 
impression that his fastidiousness is a little taken 
aback by the too straightforward task that confronts 
it. But he keeps this accusing mentor under control, 
and eventually seems to enjoy the excitements of his 
story as much as does his reader. 

_ Miss Margaret Kennedy is at her very best in ‘ The 
Game and the Candle.’ In form this little story is 
scarcely more than an anecdote: the half-hour’s meet- 
ing of two sisters after a separation of many years. 
Yet it manages to sum up their two lives completely 
in its scanty pages, and to be sad and gay and witty 
and tender and beautiful besides. Miss Kennedy has 
few rivals in the power to convey charm, but she 
has never created anyone more triumphantly charm- 
ing than Julia, the elder of the two sisters. Her 
radiant, reckless figure lingers in the memory like the 
perfume of the roses which makes sweet the last pages 
of her exquisite story. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Voyages and Cruises of Commodore Walker. With an 
Introduction by H. S. Vaughan. The Seafarers’ Library. 
Cassell. 10s. 6d. 


GEORGE WALKER was, on the whole, a very good choice 
to follow Woodes Rogers in the Seafarers’ Library, which 
Mr. G. E. Manwaring is editing for Cassell. George Walker 
was one of the greatest of the privateers, and while he cannot 
claim to have done anything quite so distinguished as the rescue 
of Alexander Selkirk (the original ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,”” whom 
Woodes Rogers found on the island of Juan Fernandez) or the 
capture of a great Spanish treasure ship, he was certainly a far 
abler seaman and a far more romantic figure than most of 
those ruffianly, unwashed pirates who have so unaccountably 
stolen the privateers’ thunder. His depredations along the coast 
of Carolina must have cost the Spanish Government many 
thousands of pounds. This was about 1745, when the British 
Navy was, for once, not quite pulling its weight, and the 
independent efforts of the privateers were ingly 
valuable. Walker fought some duels with enemy ships of 
which any commander might be proud. But because, on the 
one hand, he did not wear the king’s uniform, and, on the 
other, he was courteous to ladies and never made his prisoners 
walk the plank, his exploits have been almost forgotten. 
Messrs, Manwaring and Vaughan have done well to republish 
this eighteenth-century account of the matter, which was prob- 
ably written by Walker himself. 


Wild Creatures of Garden and Hedgerow. By Frances Pitt. 
Constable. 7s. 64. 


THE popularity of Miss Frances Pitt, proved once. more by 
the a rance of this fresh edition, is a welcome sign that 
general interest in wild life is not merely increasing, as she 


points out, but becoming more discriminating as well, 
iginalty 
he ig 


observations, or the sound basis they rest upon. 

of those nature writers—and only reviewers know how « 
they are—who sometimes have something new to report, 
is one of her special merits that she takes an interest 
mammals, in a country mammals are rarely given gu 
fair share of notice. Our fauna has produced nothing 
exciting for a long time as the whole series of peculiar 
species and sub-species of voles and shrews recently beg 
to light, from the Scillies to the Scottish Isles.. The time 
one had to go as far as Galapagos for striking instances 
geographic variation is past; we have them in the British 
Sometimes Miss Pitt has written about one or other of thes 
newly discovered beasts, but more often she simply cites g 
summarily in a scientifi: note at the end of a chapter, We 
would like to hear more about them, “ for,” as Gilbert Whie 
said, “‘ the quadrupeds of Britain are so few that on 
species is a great acquisition.” The Orkney, and Mull, 
Skomer Island& Voles, ihe Islay Shrew, and the Hebs 
Bute, St. Kilda, and Fair Island Field Mice, not to ment 
the Continental Common Shrew on Scilly, ought to make ak” 
interesting subject. Rarity is a poor kind of obsession, and dal 
book does well to emphasize the interest of common ve 
these, which are known at present only to a handful ae. 
specialists, undoubtedly deserve a book to and wien 
hope Miss Pitt will give it to them. ‘ 


Notable British Trials: Samuel Herbert Dougal. Edited by 
F. Tennyson Jesse. Edinburgh: Hodge. 10s. 6d, 
SAMUEL HERBERT DOUGAL was not a very notabje potribt 
criminal. It is possible that he may have murdered two o pad [es 
three other women before the beginning of his association with 
the unfortunate Miss Holland; they died mysteriously; bg 
nothing can be proved, and, in any case, his range wa 
limited and his methods undistinguished. His trial, however, 
has certain points of interest. He was condemned on purey 
circumstantial evidence—more than enough of it, for th 
purpose, in such capable hands as those of Mr. C. F. Gill-ané 
a great deal depended upon the identification of a corpse with 
a bullet-hole through the skull (he was as unimaginative a 
that!) which the police had dug up in his garden. This th 
prosecution accomplished—with something to spare. But whe 
it came to the identification of Dougal himself there was ap 
amusing hitch. One of the principal witnesses, upon being 
asked to point out Dougal in court, at first asserted that he 
was one of the jurymen, and then, with undiminished conf. 
dence, indicated the blushing caretaker of the Shire Hall wher 
the court was sitting. However, it all came right (or wrong, 
from Dougal’s point of view) in the end. But wher he was 


The prison chaplain, good pressed 
confess, and kept on at him persistently, until, j 


fell, Dougal turned his head and uttered the one wor 
Guilty.” Then there were questions im the House 
Commons, and the Home while he 


Secretary said 
respected the chaplain’s motives, 
again—and it hasn’t. Otherwise this 
“notable ’’ trials in the whole of Messrs. 
growing list. 


Letters of a Jewish Father to his Son. By Ben Eliezer, 
Murray. 10s. 6da 


THIS rather dismal collection of letters is fairly enough 
described by its publishers on the cover as containing “a 
scholarly and careful study of the Jews of the present daj, 
of their beliefs, their mode of education, their irations, and 
their associations with the rest of the world.’’ survey is 

ticularly good in regard to literature—especially modem 
Jewish literature; and it starts many interesting trains @ 
thought, as, for instance, ‘‘ What a pity we have no Jewii 
Carlyle to write our history for us!’’ That was Gorelik’s lament, 
and it is also “‘ Ben Eliezer’s’; and it leaves us wondering 
whether there was not, after all, something Semitic about th 
Sage of Chelsea, about his wild enthusiasms, his worship d 
people who pulled down images—the ingrained iconoclasm @ 
this prince of iconodules! Unfortunately there is over the whole 
book an air of settled gloom, which, coupled with a dreadfully 
slow “‘ approach,”’ makes it far from cheerful reading. And ti# 
is a pity, for the author has much to say, and he says i 
bravely and honestly. 
Navigator: The Story of Nathaniel Bowditch. By Allred 

Stanford. Derit. 8s. 6d. 

NATHANIEL BOWDITCH, author of the ‘ Practica 
Navigator,’ and the subject of this book, is, of course, a 
authentic historical character of eighteenth-century America. He 
is here made the hero of a kind of half-baked novel, an amalgat 
of fact and fiction, so confusingly, so ingeniously and inextnt 
ably mixed, that the impulse of the British reader is to ery of 
for a plain history of man, and have done with it. Bat 
America has observed that for one person who reads # 
“life” of Abraham Lincoln a thousand will go to see Mt 
Drinkwater’s play. America has taken that lesson to ns 
And the result is a steadily increasing output of books of ti 
type, by American authors, in which history is so plentifully 
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4 with heart-pull,’’ and human interest,’’ and 
“ary conversations and side-plots, that one never knows 
Sone ts. It is extraordinarily well done—that is the worst 
% This book on Nathaniel Bowditch is both readable and, 

» a point, convincing. But how is the politician of the 
i deal with the heckler who 


report to asks what’ Mr. 
interest lage in °86? No one will ever remember which is 
i Mr. Gladstone and which the utterances fathered upon, 
nothi an enterprising American author in 1928. The result 
uliar ingame, Stanford’s effort is to leave us in the same state of 
atly beg ton about the admirable Nathaniel Bowditch, who, as he 
e time was the author of “the first workable system of 
and surely deserved to be accurately remembered 
itish t account. 
her of 
Y Cites ¢ Company of Adventurers. By John Boyes. East Africa. 
bert have bagged a brace of bull elephants, both killed stone 
" Mal "0 with a right and left, is a considerable achievement. Mr. 
ations in this m is happen in lo 
by mentiog ag his adventures as an elephant hunter have taken 
a make a9. far as East Africa and Abyssinia on the one side, and 
t and this Pjganda and the Belgian Congo in the South. He tells his 
simply and a swagger which 
iy forgivable, since it seems only natural in the “ king of 
Cs, and Young as he is, Mr. Boyes was one 
é of East Africa. He once travelled over the ground 
we now stands Nairobi, the capital of Kenya, when there was 
Edited yes single human habitation in sight. Lord Cranworth pays 
Bd. tribute to him, and to his kind, in a foreword which he 
lose in Stence behiod him, then ‘ony of his 
two resources, influence ind him, than any of his 
iation ailideccers ; but he took his place immediately in the front 
‘ously ; byt funk, 
range was 
however, 
on purely 
for the 
ope | APRIL MAGAZINES 
jinative as 
Ri: the | The Fortnightly for April opens with appreciations by Sir John 
when [Mariott of ‘Asquith and Parliament’ and by Mr. Bruce 
"€ was an flakhart of ‘ Prince Lichnowsky’s Memoirs ’—the main interest 
pon being fin both being the war. Mr. Morton Luce examines Shake- 
d that he |eare’s views of love and marriage, strongly contrasting with 
hed conf. }the amoral attitude of present-day dramatists; Mr. Whitaker- 
lal where }Wikon contributes a centenary sketch of Ibsen, a summary 
Or wrong, |view of his life and works, with the reflection upon them, “ It 
© he was |wasa queer point of a all through.”” Mr. Bryden describes 
incident. |‘ Trout-fishing in orway almost ecstatically. Comdr. 
risoner to |Kenworthy writes the history of the freedom of the seas, and 
} the drop ji, Robert Machray describes ‘ Danzig To-day’ under Polish 
me word finfuences. Other papers deal with Geneva, the French 
House of jdections, the Franchise Bill, and American naval rivalry. 
— he T The Nineteenth Century opens with an exposition of the 
pg philosophic standpoint of Prof. Irving Babbitt, and its applica- 
to present-day requirements. Dean Hutton examines the 
+ rapidly Prayer Book Calendar, and is rather caustic on its deficiencies 
md on a proposed addition. But ought the fact that St. 
, fact that she never exist r. Gerard Shelley gives an 
account of ‘The Monastic Republic of Mount Athos,’ Shich is 
enough now for the return of its lands, confiscated by 
ining “a § Greece. Mr. Bryden describes ‘French Hunting since the 
ent War’; Mr. against Shake- 
ions, and § stare in the balance of a boy’s mind; Mr. Collins writes 
survey Four Centuries of Diirer’; Dr. Starkie gives us a good 
acount of the life-work of “Blasco Ibafiez’; and Mr. R. 
some reminiscences of ‘ Dowson at Oxford.’ Mr. 
o Jewish | Coward's paper on ‘The Real Bird’ describes some of the 
lament, iificulties one feels in naming a bird seen in flight. 
—_ Pr The National Review in its ‘ Episodes ’ deals with our danger 
of the air, from which we have no means of guarding our- 
Jasm @ § SS with German and French affairs as they concern us, 
he whole | "HE the Civil Service, and with the Franchise Bill, suggesti 
readfully § “Mt the Lords should assert themselves and throw it out ti 
And this & M8 an election, and with Prayer Book Revision. Mr. 
says if Macnaghten reverts to the old theme “ traduttore tradittore ” 
with reference to Euripides in Prof. Murray’s version and to 
Horace. Mr. Noel writes of ‘ Four Hundred Years of Tennis ’ 
Alfred Hampton Court, and an old Back player of ‘ Rugby Football 
mthe Olden Time.’ We never see a reference to a very pretty 
>ractied Mature of the old game—the punt out. Miss Ingram describes 
ven tie life of a leopard, and Prof, Lyde has an interesting paper 
--, ee the effect of colour on the viability of cattle new 
malgas is caustic in his reply to Kerenski’s 
inextric- mselt. 
cry some of the Mutiny from 
it. +ag per on the difficulties of flying in England; 
reads a # *Mudy by Dame Lumsden of ‘ Macbeth in History and in the 
see Mr. Hed } an account of ‘A Night on Mitiaro’ by Lady Alice 
) heart. SGuson; some fiction of the Blackwood standard; an expedi- 
of this J on in the Egyptian desert ; and an unvarnished account of the 
ontifully fisheries. We miss ‘ Musings without Method.’ 


Cornhill, in addition to the late Mr. Stanley 
gives us a kindly memoir of Louis Calvert by 
excellent account of James Sadler, our first English aeronaut, 
by Mr. J. E. Hodgson; a visit to a Dutch collection of 
Napoleoniana, by Mr, R. Grey; and the conclusion of Mr. 
Mayo’s ‘ Reminiscences of a Harrow Master.” Mr. William 
Cooner in ‘ Pool Poetry ’ brings together a surprising number of 
banalities in modern verse; and Mr. Arthur Jose has found the 
author of the lines ‘“‘ We left our country for our country’s 
good,’’ etc. Iti was not George Barrington, but a Mr. Henry 
Carter, of Leicester. 


The English Review has some severe ‘ Current Comments’ 
on the payment of the Civil Service, the Franchise Bill, the Air 
delusion, Egypt, etc., and some good ‘ Notes from Paris.” A 
strong attack is made on the Polish claim to the Vistula 
corridor and Danzig; and Mr. Machray gives his view of ‘ The 
Baltic Question.’ Mr. A. de Navarro makes an appeal for 
more care in punctuation; we have a good account of the 
‘New Youth’ movement in Germany; and Miss Jayne gives 
us a picture of household retainers in Portugal. V. R. is very 
severe on Carlyle in the review columns. 

Chambers, in addition to its current fiction, has papers on the 
gold industry, Napoleon at St. Helena, the water supply of 
Jerusalem, and the stoat, among others. ‘ The Heart of 
Things ’ is devoted to Goya, and there is a good account of 
Timor. 

The Atlantic Monthly contains an article by the late Robert 
Keable, a study by Prof. Madariaga of the comparative qualities 
of English, French and Spanish, an account of the elephant in 
Indo-China, a study of the ‘ Incubus of the Temporal Power ’ 
on Roman Catholicism of to-day, and an eye-witness’s account 
of the ceremonies of the Samaritan Passover. 

The Empire Review has a review of Ludwig’s Napoleon by 
Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, appreciative but not entirely laudatory. 
Mr. Roberts writes on ‘ The Genius of H. G. Wells’ with 
sound judgment. Mr. H. Macnaghten gives us a rendering of 
the Pervigilium Veneris which approaches but does not reach 
perfection. ‘‘ Loved you never? Love to-morrow. Loved you 
yesterday? Love on” is his version of the burden. There are 
other good papers. The Medical Notes are on “‘ ne’er cast a 
clout.”’ 

Foreign Affairs has articles on Egypt, the United States at 
Havana, the Eight Hours Convention, the Indian Army under 
Indian Home Rule, Samoa, and the African Labour Movement. 
This number is the last under the editorship of Mrs. Swanwick. 


The London Mercury devotes its editorial comments to the 
Ibsen celebrations (with remarks on his English translations), 
the prices of manuscripts, the advertisement nuisance, and the 
memorial to William Morris. Mr. Macdonald, Mrs. Granville- 
Barker, and Mrs. Mitchison contribute the poetry—above the 
average. Mr. Yeats gives some extracts from his diary. Mr. 
Davison’s contemporary author is Mr. Vachel Lindsay, and Mr. 
Brockington writes enthusiastically about the late Cecil J. Sharp 
and his great work. Mr. Osbert Burdett’s paper on Sydney 
Smith is sympathetic, but he has to face the fact that nobody 
remembers anything Smith has written. Miss Murphy gives us 
a bibliography of W. H. Davies. Among the Chroniclers we 
have Mr. Shanks, and several new recruits. 


OLD IDEAS 
must give way 


= ODY ” in motor oils now has an 
entirely new meaning. 

Formerly it meant a certain sticki- 
ness that did well enough in the slow- 
motion motors then in use. 

Body now means the ability to stand 
up under extreme conditions of high- 
speed and high-compression. 

Shell Oils have this kind of body— 
not visible to casual inspection, but 
apparent in the greater efficiency of 
the engine and in the absence of 
undue carbon deposits. 


DOUBLE | TRIPLE 
SHELL OIL || SHELL OIL 
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LITERARY NOTES 


ROM April 30 until May 26 the members of the 
Antique Dealers’ Association are holding 

an exhibition at the Grafton Galleries which they 
claim will be the first of its kind to be held in this 
country. It is very far from being a trade show at which 
anyone may exhibit by ‘taking a space,’’ but is a kind 
of Royal Academy to the possessors of antiques; each 
department is ruled by a group of experts who select 
what shall be shown. Among the numerous exhibits 
there are some that will be of great interest to book 
collectors and those interested in early MSS. Mr. 
Bernard Quaritch, for instance, is showing from his 
own private collection some very nearly priceless early 
maps of America and some specimens of the earliest 
kinds of printing, including single leaves from the 
1460 blockbooks and a page from the famous Mazarin 
Bible, one copy of which was sold into America by an 
Austrian convent for £50,000. There will also be 
shown many rare broadsides and early editions. 


* 


The word “‘ style’’ is one which it is necessary 
nowadays to mention in a hushed and fearful voice; 
to write in what is considered to be a deliberate style 
is to commit a grave offence; while actually to study 
the question of style is to proclaim oneself hopelessly 
out of date. It is therefore refreshing to find that 
one of our younger critics, Mr, Herbert Read, is 
actually proposing to write a book called English 
Prose Style, which will be published in May by 
Messrs. George Bell and Sons. 


* 


Captain Coe and the Reverend Walter Wynn are 
perhaps the two best-known prophets of to-day. Mr. 
Wynn, however, claims greater ‘ than does 
his sporting rival, and says that it is “‘ incontestable ”’ 
that he prophesied the exact dates of the war, the 
battle of the Marne and the Armistice. He now has 
deduced from the Pyramids that there is going to be 
a world-wide upheaval beginning on May 26 and 
lasting till 1936. Messrs. Williams and Norgate are 
publishing his book containing this prophecy, The 
Sphinx Unveiled, in early May, so that this time his 
prophecies, in the event of success, will be even more 
incontestable. 


Messrs. Victor Gollancz are publishing the verses of 
two poets simultaneously in a few days’ time, This 
Blind Rose, by Mr. Humbert Wolfe, and Dedication, 
by Miss Viola Garvin. 


MOTORING 


By W. H. 


NTRIES for the Tourist Trophy Race, promoted 
Be the Royal Automobile Club for standard 

cars, closed at the 15 guinea fee at midnight 
on Thursday, March 29, with a total of 46. Further 
entries at 20 guineas may be received up to June 
30, and at 40 guineas up to July 31. The countries 
already represented in the race are Great Britain, 
America, France, Italy, Austria and Germany. The 
race will be run on a handicap basis over a 13% miles 
course in the neighbourhood of Belfast, the total 
distance being approximately 400 miles. Every car 
entered must be an ordinary one with an electric 
starting motor, an electric lighting set having a 
dynamo permanently driven from the engine, wings, 
screen and hood. The object of the R.A.C. in 


promoting the race is to develop the standard 
ing style of car, and the entry already received ga 
how popular such an event evidently is with » 
facturers. The principal awards in the race wij 
to the winner, the R.A.C. International }% 
Trophy and £1,000 presented by the Daily ¥j 
to the second £300 presented by the Daily 
and to the third £200 presented by the Daily y 
In addition, there will be prizes for the winnes 
the various classes, a list of which will be annoys 
later. The following are the present entries: j 
Amilcar, Aston Martin, Austin-Daimler, Beg 
Bugatti, Delage, Frazer, Nash, 

Francis, Mercédés, O.M., Riley, Salmson, Splep 
Stutz, and Vauxhall. 


* 
t 
The Automobile Association announce that 


new regulations which came into operation on April 
will make it very much easier for touring motog 


. to enter the Irish Free State, and for Irish Free $ 


motorists to enter Northern Ireland and 
Britain, and to return without any of the formal 
that have been necessary in the past. Thus, § 
Irish Free State motorist who holds a tri 
carnet will fill up only one form instead of the ty 
that have hitherto been necessary, and the Custg 
Clearance fee of 6d. will no longer be payal { 
While this is in itself a small matter, the dificil 

of procuring the necessary Customs stamp at & 
frontier has frequently led to delays and annoy | 
in the past. The facilities that the new regulate t 
give to the bona fide tourist to enter the Free Samal 
are of great value, no forms whatever be 
necessary. His triptyque or carnet will be sigmmm 
on entering the Free State and again on leavimam 
When finally leaving the country he will be requmnl 
to have his triptyque or carnet signed and stampa 
at the Customs Station and at the Customs Frontiq 
Post. 


| 


The problem of parking a car is diffe 
to-day ; soon it will become acute. A place in whicht 
leave a car when one is at the theatre or ata restaurail 
where it is not necessary to go out after two holt 
and move it on a few yards to prevent bem 
summoned by the police, is hard to find. If am 
are not allowed to be parked in the streets or squat 
where are they to go? It is all very well for® 
Ministry to say if a furthe 
extension o temporary privil ‘or motorists 
wanted the privilege may be cencelled altogether, 
and that cars would then only be allowed to® 
parked in garages. Where are the garages ® 
Central London or the West End which could accom 
modate them all? 


Votaries of good living pratt 
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HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C. 3. 


and several in India and Burma. 


(Zist December, 1927.) 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 
CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 
RESERVE FUND - ~- 10,000,000 
DEPOSITS, &. - 358,662,544 
ADVANCES, &. - - 187,798,225 


The Bank has Agents 
the British Empire and in all of the World, and 
is associated the following Banks : 


NOTABLE BRITISH TRIALS SERIES 


Just Published. Price 10/6 net 
THE TRIAL OF 


SAMUEL HERBERT 
DOUGAL 


“The Moat Farm Mystery” 


F. TENNYSON JESSE 


/\@ 


Particulars of the Series on application to : 


WILLIAM HODGE & CO., LTD., 


12 BANK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
AND AT LONDON AND GLASGOW 


You want to do everything possible to make this a good holiday year . . . and 
the Great Western Railway can help you by placing its organisation at your 


service to smooth out travel difficulties. 
For example : 


You can book your seat upon the principal 
G.W.R. Expresses on payment of one 


shilling 
Your | can be collected, conveyed 


and delivered to its destination for two 
shillings 


You can obtain a Tourist Ticket (available 
for three months) commencing in May. 


You can obtain a Holiday Season Ticket, 
which will enable you to tour either 
Dorset, Somerset, Devon, Cornwall, the 
Wye Valley, the Cambrian Coast, or the 
Valley of the Dee. 

“Holiday Haunts, 1928” (price sixpence) 
will provide you with thousands of 
addresses. 


And last, but not least, 


YOU CAN AVOID TEDIOUS MOTORING OVER CONGESTED 
ROADS BY SENDING YOUR CAR BY PASSENGER TRAIN AT 
, THE KeDUCED COST OF 3d. A MILE. 


Address your travel enquiries to : 
THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE LINE 
GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY, PADDINGTON, W.a 


THE HOLIDAY LINE 


Dai, 
Daily 
» Spler 

On | 
Free 
formalitiallll 
e Custy Duchess of Kingston | Charles Peace 
> and Foreign Department : 80, GRACECHURCH ST., E.C. 3. 
| Trustee Department : 39, THREADNEEDLE ST., E.C. 2. | 
yer bel The National Bank of Scotland Limited. z 
be signal Bank of London & South America Limited. : 
€ require Bank of British West Africa Limited. « 
1 stamp The British Italian Banking Corporation, Limited. 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE fifty-fourth Annual Report of the Council 

of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders 

has made its appearance. The Corporation, 
which was incorporated in 1873, has as its principal 
ebject the protection of the interests of holders of 
foreign securities. In addition, it keeps records 
rearing the economic and financial of the 
various States with whose debts it is called upon to 
deal. In these circumstances, and when so many 
‘imvestors are interested ig foreign investments, its 
rt is of outstanding interest. This year it 
‘includes an historical survey of the debts of the 
‘State of Mississippi repudiated before the Civil War. 
‘I have before drawn attention to the strange 
‘anomaly that while the United States has insisted 
- strongly on the obligation of foreign countries 
to repay money borrowed from her during the war, 
money which was mainly expended in the purchase 
of war material from American manufacturers, 
‘several of her own States should allow their 
obligations to remain unpaid. This survey points 
out that the repudiated debts of the State of 
‘Mississippi have nothing whatever to do with the 
Civil War or the “ carpet-bag ”’ governments which 
are alleged to have followed that war, as they were 
incurred more than 23 years before the Civil War 
began; that the loans were not raised for corrupt 
or im purposes: they were raised to meet a 
great public need for banking facilities to enable 
the commercial and industrial development of the 
‘State to proceed; that the legality of the issues 
was not disputed from 1831 to 1841, although 


validity of the issues was also upheld by the highest 
State Courts of Mississippi. The Sn 
dissipates any existing impression that the bond- 
holders’ claims are or eyer were dubious or factitious. 
The historical survey concludes with the opinion 
that while they are unpaid these bonds will carry 
on to generations yet unborn the of a 
grave injustice wrought for illicit financial advan- 
tage defiance of one part and under the 
protection of another part of the Constitution of 
what is now the richest country in the world. It 
is interesting to note that the Corporation of 
Foreign Bondholders do not abate year by r in 
their efforts to draw attention to these Seating 
pe and despite the of time one can 
hope that eventually. _ efforts will meet 
the reward they ; 


DISTILLERS 


Those desirous of investing in a sound industrial 


concern should not overlook the possibilities of the 
$1 ordinary shares of the Distillers Co., Ltd. The 
Company, by amalgamation and absorption in 
recent years, has grown from @ comparatively small 
concern into the position of one of the most 
important industrial wndertakings~’in the country. 
The profits and ordinary capital in 1918 were 
4260,168 and £2,237,000 respectively, whereas in 
the profits amounted to £2,104, and the 
tsaty capital had been increased to £10,362,151. 
In 1925 the Company acquired the ordinary capital 
of two of the largest producers and holders of 
whisky outside itself, viz: Buchanan-Dewar, Ltd., 
and John Walker & Co., Ltd., by am exchange of 
shares, the of Distillers Co., Ltd., being 
by 46, 500,000. During 

the last three years out of profits the company has 
ag a total of £740,000 to the reserve funds, 


and has also written off £300,000, the 4 
connexion with the acquisition of Buchanan-Degp 
and Walker shares. Duriag the past two 
the balamce sheet value of the land and 
and plant and utensils has been reduced 
#105,500. During this period, : 
capital expenditure om these items amounted 
4124,000, so that the total amount written af 
F229, 500. 

The investments amount to £11,676,728 
are principally holdings in subsidiary compan 
For the past three years the omens shares 
I hear 


the present price. 


NEWSPAPER SHARES 


Durin the past week the annual reports of 
Daily irror Newspapers Limited and 
Pictorial Newspapers Limited have been iss 
they disclose in each case a strong position, 
course of the next few weeks the report 
Associated Newspapers, Limited, will be iss 
should prove even more satisfactory 
above referred to. The Deily Mirror 
includes the announcement that the directors 


big 


decided to split their £i shares into four 
shares. It is suggested that this is a very wis 
step, inasmuch as it will enable small investors @ 
acquire a holding in this While it § 

ssible for a small investor to purchase 10 © shares 
in a company at £10 a share =~ as only yas 
t £2 108. a shaw 
after the been split, it is a psychological fag 
that [pace do not favour purchasing a few 
shares at a high price, and y prefer a large 
number at a _ lower As this fact 


appreciated by those who make issues for compasigl 
whose prospects are doubtful, it will be seen 
small investor is especially catered for by what ait 
can describe as an undesirable class of investi 
It is, therefore, a cause for congratulation wel 
really sound company, whose shares are a 
investment, alters the denomination of its shar 
so as to enable the small investor to acquire & 
holding. The directors of our big railways should) 
consider the benefits that would accrue both @ 
investors and to the railway companies themselves 
if they followed the example of the Daily Mirnr 
Company and _ their £100 stock up into ar 
shares. 


DOLLAR LOANS 


Particulars of all the important Foreign Doll 
Loans issued since the war, the interest upon whielt 
is not subject to United States Income Tax whit 
the securities are held by those who are neithem 
citizens of nor resident in the United States, has 
been issued in booklet form by the National Cay 
Company, from whose London Office, 34 “—_ 
gete, E.C.2, a copy may be obtained on requ 

details of the loans include the amounts iss 
and outstanding, denominations, interest 
redemption dates, particulars of sinking fund, te 
security of the loans, the date and — of bi 
etc. This booklet should prove extreme page Migr 
the ever-growing body of investors in this coun 
who have turned their attention to foreign 
loans. 


RE 


TAURUS: 


| Competitors in both the Literary and the Acro 
Competitions are again reminded that solutions must 
reach the Editor by the time specified in the ras. 
Late entries are automatically disqualified. 


reports ef the company and its prospects, and 
during that period there were four separate changes 
7 of Governor by election of the people and the State 
ht 


fon 


af 


IN a man’s mind, as in a woman’s heart, lives the 
instinct to create. But imagination, which is the 
beginning of all creative needs to be carefully 
tended. 
of Three Nuns above all others. In the fragrant c 
liberated from its ingenious coils lurk ideas and 
inspirations that coyly invite capture. For its beart- 
easing flavour alone you will vow Three Nuns well 
the extra penny or so that must be paid for a 
tobacco of this mature quality. 


(he 


‘ 


THREE NUNS 


The Tobacco; of . Curtous Cut 
1° 
an ounce 


Sepben Mitchell & Son, Glasgow. Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Lid. 
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ACROSTICS 
PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


The. firms whose names are printed en the Competition 
Coupon offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a 


SaTURDAY REvinw in which the Acrostic appears. (Books 


mentioned in ‘New Books at a Glance’ are excluded: they 
may be reviewed later.) 


RULES 


1, The book chosen must be named when the solution is sent. 


and its price must not a 


3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

4. Envelopes must be marked ‘“‘ Competition ’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Revirw, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 


5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. 


6. Ties will be decided by lot. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 317 

Two Jacks: THE FIRST, I THINK, IS STILL IN KITCHENS FOUND; 
Tue Last MAy BE A MAN, OR JUST AN EMPTY SOUND. 

An Indian ruler less an exclamation. 
Heart of what Israel found a hostile nation. 
Take flight, O bird! Forsake that flood of sorrow. 
This from a loathly grub we deign to borrow. 
Known in Nepaul; is mighty swift of leg. 
Ah, the disgrace! Remove one-half, I beg. 
‘No one if chopped in two will serve you here. 
Eighth of a quart, of brandy, wine, or beer. 
Vain boasting—term to canon lawyers known. 
Health it promotes, as hath been often shown. 
Patchwork fn print, from various authors lifted. 
Pious non-juring prelate, poet gifted. 


BES ene 


Solution of Acrostic No, 315 
G lorian A’ 1 Upon a great adventure he was bond, 
Ru dime nT? That greatest Gloriana to him gave 
A rmoure R (That greatest Glorious Queene of Faery 


Cc Ur lond), 

antE lop E To winne him worshippe, and her grace to 
D eat H have, 
A mic E Which of all earthly thinges he most did 
R ante R crave. 
L yca On —Spenser, The Faerie Queene, i. 3. 
I cen I 2 A dime is a silver coin of the United 
N egatio N States, of the value of ten cents. 
wd Terror-struck he fied, 


And through the silence of the distant 
Wild howling, vainly strove for human 
voice. 


—Ovid, Metamorphoses, i. 7. 
(Henry King’s translation). 


Acrostic No. 315.—The winner is Sir Horace Monro, Wood- 
lands, Binfield, Berks, who has selected as his prize ‘ Napoleon 
in Captivity,’ published by Allen and Unwin, and reviewed by 
us on March 31 under the title ‘St. Helena.’ Eleven other 
competitors chose this book, 33 named ‘ Private and Personal,’ 
21 ‘ Keeping Up Appearances,’ 7 ‘ The Lure of Speed,’ etc. 

Axtso Correct.—Ape, Armadale, E. Barrett, Billy, A. de V. 
Blathwayt, Bolo, Mrs. Rosa H. Boothroyd, Mrs. Robt. Brown, 
Mrs. J. Butler, Carlton, Miss Carter, J. Chambers, Ché Negro, 
Chip, Clam, Maud Crowther, Dolmar, Doric, Estela, Cyril E. 
Ford, Gay, Glamis, H. K., Iago, W. P. James, Jef Jp. 
Kirkton, John Lennie, Lilian, Margaret, Martha, A. 
Maxwell, J. F. Maxwell, Met, George W. Miller, M. I. ne ‘Lay 
Mottram, N. O. Sellam, Oakapple, Margaret ™ Owen, Parvus, 
Perky, eis, Red Cot, Rho Kappa, Shorwvell, St. Ives, 
Stucco, Hon. R. G. Talbot, Tiny Tim, Tyro, H - M. Vaughan, 
C. J. Warden, Yendu, Zyk. 


One Licut Wronc.—C, C, J., Ceyx, Chailey, A. W. Cooke, 
‘ R. Cripps, W. H. Crump, i L. V. Day, D. L., Reginald 

Eccles, R. P. Tarrant, E. W. Fox, G. H. Hammond, 
HF nmcmey J. B., Miss Kelly, Rev. A. P. Lion, Madge, Muriel 
M.. Malvern, Miss Moore, Plumbago, Polamar, Rand, Mrs, 
Violet G. Wilson, Mrs. Wood. 


Two Licuts Wronc.—A. R. Bayley, Boskerris, G. M. Fowler, 
J. L. MacCallum. 


M. M. M.—No; only books actually reviewed may be chosen. 


ACROSTICS WITHOUT TEARS! 


Bell’s 


Acrostic Dictionary} 
and Cross-Word Puzzle Companion 4 
Compiled by W. M. BAKER, M.A, 


40,000 words Dictionary, all 


pth Thus solvers may be 
saved much tedious research. 


Price 3/6 net 


G. BELL & SONS, Ltd., Portugal St., London, W.C 


JOURNAL 
PHILOSOPHICAL STUDI 


LBADING CONTENTS FOR APRIL 
MORALITY AS AN 


ART 
PROFESSOR S. ALEXANDER 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF MELCHIOR PALAGYI 
(11) PROFESSOR W. R. BOYCE GIBSON 
INSTINCT AND MORAL LIFE 
LOUIS ARNAU REID, M.A., Ph.D, 
THE CONCEPTION OF LIBERTY 
C. DELISLE BURNS, M.A., D.Lit, 
THE ETHICS OF COMMUNISM 
PROFESSOR JOHN LAIRD 
THE LIMITS OF HISTORICAL KNOWLEDGE 
R. G. COLLINGWOOD, M.A, 


Philosophical Survey—New Books—lInstitute Notes 
Price 3s. 6d. net. Annual Subscription, 14s. net, post free, 


MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd., London, W.C2 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. Maxse. April, 1928. 


Episodes of the Month 
Empire Consols By J. F. DARLING, C.BE. 


te Bondage to Oil By POSEIDON 


Kerenski 
By Major-General Sir ALFRED KNOX, K.C.B., M.P. 


“ Bless Thee ! Thou Art Translated’’ 
By HUGH MACNAGHTEN (Vice-Provost of Etoa) 


A Chapter in the Life of a Leopard 
By FRANCES INGRAM 


Four Hundred Years of Tennis By E. B. NOEL 
What is War? By Captain ALFRED DEWAR, R.N. 


Protective Colour in Cattle 
By Professor L. W. LYDB 


Rugby Football in the Olden Time 
By AN OLD BACK PLAYER 


A £700,000,000 Budget _— By L. J. MAXSE 
Price 3s. net 


8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C2 
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BOOKS FOR SALE 
S! 


Wor 
Blakeway. History of Shrewsbury, 
Hieed’s History of Cheshire. 8 vols. Folio, fine copy. 1882. 


Machen’s Works. 9 vols, £5 5s. 


The Saturday Review 


uy April 1928 


t’s Works translated into English. 10 vols. £3 
De by Ellis and Yeats. 3-vols. 1803. £25. 
, 1825. -2 vols. 
quarto Fine copy £4 lds 


ickeray’s Works. Illus. Lib, Ed. 22 vols. 1867. £12 10s. 
Illustrated. Golden Cockerel 


Hpison’s Old Glass, European and American, with 265 illus- 
trations. 21s. Published 42s. As new. 
Wolin Making as it Was and Is. By Ed. Heron-Allen. 200 


BOOKS WANTED 


Kipling Jungle Books, 1st Edits. 2 vols. 1894-95. 
Darwin's Origin of Species, 1859. 


GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
MAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Literary 


YPEWRITING.—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 6179. Easy of access 
from Strand and Whitehall. 


ASecurity which does not Depnesiste 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 
maving which for convenience and advantage 
Bunequalled. Endowment Assurance is 
Life Assurance combined with investment. 


Shipping 


and 


& O & BRITISH INDIA & 


MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
(Under Contract with H.M. Government) 
Frequent and Regular Saili 
LONDON, MARSBILLES, ete., M 


from 
RANEAN, EGYPT 
INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BUR: 


MA, CEYLON, STRAITS, 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA. 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc., eftc., 
P. and B.I. 


Tickets 
P. . Orient and New Zesla 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14 Cockspur 
London, S.W.1; for Freight or Business, P. & O. 


B.I. E.C.3. 
B.I. Agents, GRAY, DAWES @ Ce., 18 Street, £.C.3 


Miscellaneous 


COALS!! COALS!! COALS!! 


Temporary cut price for Deep Kitchen, Hand Picked and 
Hand Stacked Large Coal, 16s. per ton, at pit truck loads. 
Stock now. Share a Truck. 

Truck loads direct anywhere to any Station. 
Anthracite for Central Heating, COKE. 

Get it at Farrar’s, 


Address—WM. D. FARRAR, Dept. S, 


Colliery Offices, Leckhampton, Glos. 
Telephone : 2220 Cheltenham. 


Theatres 


COURT THEATRE (Sloane 5137). 
Evenings at 8.30. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 2.30 
BARRY JACKSON PRESENTS 
HAROLD,” 


by Alfred Lord Tennyson 
(For Three weeks only) 


ROYALTY. (Gerrard 2690). 


WEDNESDAY NEXT at 8.30 
Barry Jackson presents 
BIRD-IN-HAND ” 
A Comedy by John Drinkwater 
FIRST MATINEE SATURDAY, April 21, at 2.30 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 
parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 
or “‘ rummage” of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. | * 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 
AD Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. ‘ Saturday Review’ Acrostics :. 14.4.1928 
Foulis Odhams Press 
Bale & Danielsson 
Benn Richards 
| ; | 
Burns & Oates _ 
YACHTING MONTHLY || mam 
APRIL ISSUE Lockwood Publishing Co. The 
Elkin” Mathews and Mille & Boon 
Now On Sale. Price 2/- — hen 
Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon 
IF YOU TRAVEL BY ROAD He 
you cannot do without the He 
‘TRUST HOUSE’ HOTEL LIST if 
Post free from Trust Houses Limited, 
53 Short’s Gardens, London, W.C.2, ’Phone 8844 Gerrard a 


pri jy 479 | 
A. A.). Winnie the Pooh. L.P. Signed . As 
ry | 906. 25 6s. 
Complete Works. Best Library Edition. 39 vols. As 
| new. £20. Published at 39 guineas. . 
(G. Saint Joan. Illustrated by Ricketts. L.P. = 
As new, £5 5s. 
n 
Engravings and their Value. 1921. 30s. 
Woman in = 
Opium Eater. 1822. 
IES G Ralph Esher. 3 vols. 1830. 
(DER | 
BSON 
AIRD 
T | 
| 
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| 
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The Saturday Review 


HE story of the 


many forms. Yet how 
many people know, even 
now, the truth about 
some of the most dramatic 
episodes on the Home 
Front, where, as in the 
fighting line, reputations 
were won and lost in a 
day. 


To-day, when contro- 
versial questions can be 
discussed without heat, 
comes an illuminating and 
authentic study of the 
political history of the 
war as it was fought out 
in Downing Street and 
Whitehall. 


The author is Lord 
Beaverbrook, who is pre- 
eminently in a_ position 
to reveal vital facts 
never before disclosed. 
Lord Beaverbrook, in the 
early days of the struggle, 
took a detached view of 


the political position, and 
he was able to act as 


intermediary between 
leaders of both the great 
political parties. 


Politicians 


and the War 


(VOL. I) 


Lord 


LORD 
BEAVERBROOK 


in the 


Thus, from behind the 
scenes, he noted the 
political cross-currents, 
the feuds, moves and 
counter-moves, with all 
their consequences of 
personal victory and 
defeat. 


The dramatic character of 
many of those political 
duels has never yet been 
known. There is, for 
example, a vivid account 
of the Churchill-Fisher 
quarrel that throws 
entirely new light on one 
of the most startling 
episodes of the war. 


This fascinating, often 
piquant record of feud and 
intrigue that accompanied 
a nation’s superhuman 
efforts is set down pun- 
gently but without malice. 
IT IS THE TRUTH. 


Extracts from Lord 
Beaverbrook’s remark- 
able book are to appear 
day by day in the 
Evening Standard.” 


Beginning Monday 
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